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MR. AND MRS. GLADSTONE’S GOLDEN WEDDING: MRS. GLADSTONE. : 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANT: ae 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


The young gentleman who won £38,000 in the Vienna lottery 
has not escaped the shafts of uncharitableness and envy. It 
is generally asserted that he bribed the drawing boy; but as 
he has got the money he is not likely to be disturbed by such 
insinuations, any more than the young lady of Oldham (“ who, 
when she got presents, she sold ‘em”) in the well-known 
ballad. The coincidence of so many numbers turning up to 
his advantage is certainly most remarkable, and the subject 
is one of which his countrymen never tire. There are books 
published both in Austria and Italy which show the relation 
of every occurrence, whether in vision or in every-day life, to 
numbers in the lottery. “Thus, for example,” says a specu- 
lator, “I meet in my morning walk a mastiff, a man in a pea- 
green coat, and a rouged woman with a white bonnet. On 
consulting my book, I find that the mastiff is twelve, the pea- 
green man sixteen, and the rouged lady thirty.” Every case, of 
course, cannot be provided for in these ingenious works. The 
speculator dreams of a human figure upon Mont Blanc: he 
sees in it a man who has reached as high as human daring can 
carry him. “The case is clear,” he says to himself: “I play 
ninety "—the highest number. 


There is a great talk just now of the prevalence of gambling 
amongst us; but it is forgotten how, at one time, the lottery 
used to excite us. When aman won a large stake, instead of 
saying “ Rest and be thankful,” as a sensible fellow should do 
who has been exceptionally lucky, he generally lost it, and 
often much more, in buying other tickets. Christopher 
Bartholomew, who once possessed the famous White Conduit 
House and Angel Inn, at Islington, was a remarkable instance of 
this folly. He won so much in the lottery that he gavea public 
breakfast at his tea-gardens “to commemorate the smiles of 
Fortune”; but eventually lost all his property in the same 
investment. Near the close of his life he persuaded a friend 
to lend him a little money to purchase one sixteenth of a 
ticket, which he had “a strong presentiment” would turn out 
a lueky number. It realised £20,000. But he could not restrain 
himself from trying his luck again even after that, and died a 
beggar. ; 


A strange story—not in his biography, I think—is told of 
Theodore Hook in connection with lotteries. He came to a 
dinner-party not in his usual spirits, which he attributed to an 
unpleasant adventure he had met with coming up in the 
Portsmouth coach. His only companion had been a person of 
such an extremely melancholy appearance that, finding his 
sighs and groans insupportable, he was driven to ask him what 
was the matter. “You see before you,’ answered the other, 
“the most unfortunate man in Christendom. I dreamed of a 
lucky number in the lottery, saved up my money, and bought 
the ticket ; but, giving way to the remonstrances of my wife, 
who accused me of gambling away our little all, I parted with 
it for the samesum., And now that number has won £20,000. 
What would yow have done, Sir, in the face of such a dreadful 
disappointment?” “ Well,” said Hoois, “I really think I should 
have cut my throat.” “Just what I did, Sir,” returned the 
poor fellow, turning down his shirt-collar and showing the 
cicatrix. 


The House of Commons has counted among its visitors many 
children of Nature: Chinamen, wild Indians, and American- 
Irish have all in turn sat in its gallery and been entranced 
(in one way or another) by its eloquence; but it never had a 
more unconventional guest than on a very recent occasion. He 
was a countryman of our own, and quite willing to conform to 
any custom made sacred by antiquity provided only that it did 
not give him cold; and he would keep his hat on in the 
Strangers’ Gallery, upon the ground that “he felt a draught.” 
The attendant, the Serjeant-2t-Arms, the Speaker, all re- 
monstrated with him in turn, but in vain: “ When I take 
cold,” he pathetically pleaded, “I lose my voice, I lose my 
taste, I iose my smell; and up here I find myself in the 
dangerous vicinity of an open window.” More sensible 
observations have rarely been heard in “the House,” or 
delivered in a more natural manner. It was not till the 
alternative of expulsion was offered him that he unwillingly 
gave way to convention and exposed his bald head to the blast. 


The incident itself is interesting, but it is probable that it 
never entered into the mind of this simple stranger that a 
great question was illustrated by his conduct—namely : Should 
a large number of persons be gratified by a small pleasure at 
the cost of a serious calamity to a single individual? There 
are those who maintain that hurdy-gurdies should be en- 
couraged, because, though here and there they may drive a 
few persons suffering from brain feyer to madness, they amuse 
the whole juvenile population. Similarly, there will, no doubt, 
be found people to maintain that rather than some little 
Parliamentary by-law, the upholding of which affords a 
general sense of self-complacency, should be infringed, it is 
better that a fellow-creature should lose his voice, his taste, 
and his smell. 


The attraction of a new thing is not always its novelty ; 
in some cases one cannot help exclaiming, “ How strange it is 
that this has not happened before!” It seems so appropriate 
to the fitness of things. For example, there has just occurred— 
it is scarcely necessary to say in Ireland—a fight in a jury- 
box, a place one would have thought especially adapted for 
fisticuffs, having an enclosure of its own, interested spectators, 
and an umpire (the foreman), all complete. Yet one doesn’t 
remember its having occurred before. It is recorded of a 
famous patron of the Ring that he could never see a piece of 
smooth turf without imagining it to be “staked in,” and 
fitting the broad outlines of nature with seconds, backers, 
stop-watches, and all the niceties of art. Henceforward the 
jury-box will doubtless afford to some eyes a similar spectacle. 
In the case in question, the foreman was the object of 
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onslaught, which was clearly a mistake on the part of the 
aggressor, since it did away with the other’s judicial position ; 
but, considering it was a first attempt, the affair was really 
very creditable, and seems to have given great satisfaction to 
a crowded court. 


A cat. worried by street-boys, shod with walnut-shells, and 
with a saucepan-lid tied to its tail, has “ gone mad” (as most 
people would have done under similar circumstances) and 
bitten one of its tormentors, ‘There is little doubt, therefore, 
that a public meeting will presently be convened by the Lord 
Mayor to take into consideration the advisability of muzzling 
the cats. It will be quite a “ one-horse affair” in comparison 
with muzzling “every dog,” and there fortunately need be no 
exceptions. Cats are not employed by shepherds, nor (except 
by the Comtesse de la Torr) kept in vacks; when “hunted” 
they are hunted singly. It will bea high time for the mice, 
and we may be rather overrun by them; but our duty is as 
clear in this case as the other. If a mad cat should bite a 
mouse, all the mice would go mad, and the task of muzzling 
the mice would be both delicate and difficult. In the mean- 
time, however, it may be worth while to note what Dr. Gordon 
Stables observes on the authority of Mr. Rotherham, who 
probably knows as much about the canine world as any man in 
England, that the muzzling of dogs is more likely than any 
other plan that could be hit upon to develop rabies. 


In giving good advice it is taken for granted that the donor 
should be acquainted with the concerns of the person he 
proposes to benefit : what is not so well understood is that the 
recipient should be equally well informed about the circum- 
stances of the giver. A shocking example has recently 
occurred through the neglect of the latter precaution. Two 
coachmen, A and B, were in a certain tent at Ascot, when A’s 
master came in to order his horses. ‘They ought,” he said, 
“to have been brought round a quarter of an hour ago.” 
“Never you mind,” said the coachman; “it is quite unneces- 
sary to put yourself in a pucker about it, and to a person 
with your habit of body very dangerous this hot 
weather. My horses will be in plenty of time.” “ Very 
good,” replied the master, and meekly went his way. 
“Well, upon my life,’ said B to A, “that was pretty language 
to use to your governor.” “I always do it,’ returned A, 


. quietly : “when you have been a coachman as long as I have, 


you will find it’s the best plan.” B was struck by this, and 
when, after his friend had gone, his master came in, and, in 
his turn, inquired impatiently after his horses, he replied : 
“ Never you mind; it is quite unnecessary to put yourself in a 
pucker ’’"—— The whole sentence was not finished, because at 
this point his master took him by the collar and kicked him 
out of the tent. When B met A, some time afterwards, he 
bitterly reproached him. ‘“ A pretty fellow you are to give a 
chap good advice. I have lost my situation through saying 
thé very same words to my governor that I heard you say to 
yours.” “Iam sorry for that,” said A, with a grin: “perhaps 
I ought to have told you that my governor is stone deaf.” 


The secret of great literary popularity is said to be the art 
of flattering the intelligence of the readers. “ Proverbial 
Philosophy ” is more popular than any other poem, because it 
is intelligible to the multitude, who asa rule can make nothing 
of poetry. As Mr. Squeers in his Sunday coat was astonished 
at his own respectability, so. there is a glow of gratified 
surprise awakened in dull minds when they find themselves 
understanding what they read. Keeping this great truth 
steadily in his mind, Mr. George William Willis, late of the 
Buffs, put a very simple problem before the public, and 
delighted them with the ease with which they solved it. 
“Guess,” he advertised in various newspapers, “the three 
letters required to make... chester spell a well-known 
English town”; and promised prizes to all the lucky com- 
petitors, who had, however, to.pay one shilling each, entrance 
money. He had 465 votes, which realised £23 5s. This was really 
good business, for whoever guessed Manchester was informed 
it ought to have been Colchester, and whoever guessed Win- 
chester was told he ought to have guessed Chichester, so that 
there was no outlay for prizes at all. The incident is note- 
worthy, as illustrative of the state of popular intelligence, in 
spite of school boards. 


Those who are acquainted with the sporting world know 
that the poorest men carry the largest sums about their 
persons. The gilded youth, with the gilt very worn and thin, 
and who are known to be on their last legs, have their breast- 
pockets stuffed with “fivers”; they carry their all in their 
note-case, because, when they wish to back their opinion or 
their Inck at the card-table, their credit is not so good as it 
used to be, and it is more satisfactory to their opponents to 
see the colour of their money. But even these gentlemen do 
not carry bullion in such quantities as were discovered upon 
the Irish beggar-woman in Dublm the other day. Those who 
searched her rags compared them to a gold-mine. She had 
£235 in sovereigns about her, besides notes and securities for 
£600 more, and nearly five stone of silver and copper coins. 
Distrustful of bankers, she never parted from all this per- 
sonalty, and had not undressed for six years. A beggar by 
profession, none could have called her a poor beggar. What 
is most curious, next to her being able to carry weight to this 
extent, is the risk she must have run every night of her 
life of being robbed and murdered. 

Another and another volume of Carlyle “Memoirs.” These 
are gétting to be as numerous as the “ Memoirs of Napoleon 
the Great,’ and with the same unpleasant result of making 
the subject of them appear less and less attractive. No one 
can complain of the biographers of the sage of Chelsea falling 
into the common error of their class and becoming eulogists. 
The historian of the French Revolution was a great writer, 
“and Death,” says De Lamartine, “has been at all times 
the refuge of heroes”; but the right of sanctuary has in 
these days been denied to them. Their weaknesses, their 


meannesses, the flaws even of their domestic lives must be 
laid bare. “’Tis but just the many-headed beast should know.” 
Even such circumstancesas have been against them in their early 
lives, which advocates are allowed to plead in extenuation of 
the faults of the humblest of us, are not admitted in their 
case. I often think of a verdict passed upon Carlyle, in my 
presence, by one who, however unfitted in many respects to 
pass judgment upon him, at least knew human nature well— 
namely, Bernal Osborne. “ Carlyle,” he said, “ with all his 
genius, has never got rid of the peasant.” He had, indeed, the 
jealousies as well as the manners of the boor. But that is no 
reason why they should be dwelt upon (almost to the ex- 
clusion of his merits) in fourteen, or more, volumes. 


THE COURT. 


The Princess of Wales, with her: two daughters Princesses 
Louise and Victoria, arrived at Windsor Castle on July 13, on 
a short visit to the Queen. After taking luncheon with her 
Majesty and the Royal family, the Princess and daughters 
returned to town. The Duchess of Albany, with Princess 
Alice and the young Duke of Albany, arrived at the castle. 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein dined with her 
Majesty. The Marquis of Hartington, the Bishop of Ripon, 
General the Right Hon. Sir Henry and the Hon. Lady Pon- 
sonby, and Miss E. Heron-Maxwell, had the honour of dining 
with her Majesty and the Royal family. On Sunday, July 14, 
the Queen and the Royal family at Windsor Castle attended 
Divine service at the Royal Mausoleum, Frogmore. ‘The 
Bishop of Ripon officiated. On the 15th the United States 
Minister and Mrs. Lincoln and Mr. Russell Harrison, son'of 
the President of the United States, and the Marquis «nd 
Marchioness of Salisbury arrived at the castle, and had the 
honour of dining with her Majesty and the Royal family. 
Major the Hon. H. C. and Mrs. Legge were also invited. ‘The 
Marquis of Salisbury had an audience of her Majesty. The - 
Prince of Wales visited her Majesty on the 16th, and remained 
to luncheon. The Duchess of Albany and Princess Alice and 
the young Duke of Albany left the castle for Claremont. Her 
Majesty has left Windsor for Osborne. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with Prince George of 
Wales and Princess Maud, returned to Marlborough House on 
July 12 from visiting Earl Cadogan at Newmarket. Princess 
Louise and Princess Victoria of Wales, with the Earl of Fife, 
had previously arrived at Marlborough House from Windsor 
Castle. The Duc d’Aumale visited the Prince on the 13th,and 
remained to luncheon. The Prince was present at a meeting 
of the Standing Committee of the Trustees of the British 
Museum in the morning. In the afternoon the Prince, Prince 
George of Wales, and the Duc d’Aumale witnessed the perform- 
ance of “Léna”; and in the evening the Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg were at the Italian Opera, Covent-Garden. 
On Sunday morning, the 14th, the Prince and Princess, Prince 
George, and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud were 
present at Divine service. His Royal Highness lunched with 
the Earl and Countess of Rosslyn at Mill-hill Park, Gunnersbury. 
The Prince and Princess, accompanied by Princesses Louise, 
Victoria. and Mand, and the Earl of Fife, were present at the 
Jubilee Féte and Floral Parade of the Royal Botanic Society 
of London, at the gardens in Regent’s Park, on the 15th, when 
the Princess of Wales presented the awards to the prize- 
winners. On the 16th, the Duke of Devonshire was honoured 
by the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
Princesses Victoria and Maud and Prince George, at a ball 
at Devonshire House. Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein and their daughter, Princess Victoria, 
were also present. 

Prince George of Wales on the 15th, at the Royal Victoria 
and Albert Dock, laid the foundation-stone of a new branch of 
the Seamen’s Hospital, and spoke highly of the good work 
the institution is accomplishing. 

English ladies are going to present Princess Louise of Wales 
with a wedding gift in the form of a diamond necklace. Sub- 
scriptions are being collected by the Duchess of Abercorn anda 
small committee acting with her. Tach contributor’s share is 
limited to £10. The ladies of Ireland are also taking steps to 
make a similar present, and in Scotland a committee with the 
same object is being organised. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING. 


Tt has been definitely arranged that the Queen and Princess 
Beatrice will leave Osborne for London on July 26, in order to 
be present at the marriage of Princess Louise of Wales and the 
Earl of Fife. The Royal party will travel from Gosport to 
Victoria Station, and will drive thence to Buckingham Palace, 
where they will remain for the night. ; 

At the palace considerable preparations are being made for 
the wedding ceremony, which has been arranged to take place 
at noon on Saturday, July 27. The selection of Buckingham 
Palace Chapel for the marriage has necessitated the renovation 
of the building, which has not been used since the time of the 
Prince Consort. When the decorations are finished, the floor 
will be carpeted, and on the marriage day the interior will be 
adorned with palms, foliage plants, and the choicest flowers 
from the conservatories of the Royal gardens at Frogmore. 
The position of the chapel, which is on the opposite side of the 
palace to that where the Queen’s apartments are situated, has 
compelled the renovation of the state-rooms in its immediate 
vicinity, which are rarely used. 

The Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, members of 
the Royal family, and principal guests will assemble shortly 
before twelve o'clock in the lower dining-room, whence the 
bridal procession will walk through the anteroom and yestibule 
to the chapel, and return after the ceremonial. ‘The wedding 
déjcuner for the Queen and Royal Princes and Princesses will 
probably be laid in the State dining-room. 

Her Majesty will leave Buckingham Palace the same after- 
noon for Osborne. 

As has already been stated, the honeymoon of Princess 
Louise and Lord Fife will be spent at East Sheen House, 
whence the newly married pair will go to Duff House, Banff. 
Afterwards they will visit Mar Lodge, and probably attend the 
Braemar gathering in September. There it is expected the 
Queen will meet her granddaughter for the first time after her 
marriage. 

The Earl of Fife has written a letter declining to ailow his 
Scotch tenantry to make Princess Louise and himself any 
wedding present. He is touched, he says, with the cordial 
feelings which prompted a generous offer made on their 
behalf, but feels that these are not times for tenants to devote 
their resources to any objects not strictly necessary. 


The City Common Council have resolved to expend a sum 
not exceeding £1000 in the production of a work illustrating 
from the City’s archives the history of London from the 
earliest times; and a medal in celebration of the seven 
hundredth anniversary of the Mayoralty of the City is to be 
struck. 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


His Majesty Nasr-ed-din, Shah of Persia, leaving Hatfield on 
Monday evening, July 8, after the garden party which was 
given in his honour by the Marquis and Marchioness of Salis- 
bury, and there taking leave of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, went with Prince Albert Victor of Wales to Ashridge 
House, near Berkhampsted, Hertfordshire, the seat of Harl 
Brownlow. In driving through the park he was greeted with 
cheers by a large assembly of the tenantry and neighbouring 
gentry, and saw the fine herd of red-deer. A company of the 
2nd Herts Volunteers formed a guard of honour. The 
Countess Brownlow received her Royal guests, who had been 
met by Earl Brownlow at the Berkhampsted railway station. 
The Duke and. Duchess of Abercorn, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Dufferin, the Duke and Duchess of Leinster, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Bath, the Persian Minister, 
Prince Malcom Khan, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, and Sir 
Henry Rawlinson were among the guests at dinner, and at an 
evening party. Next day his Majesty drove over the park 
with Lord Brownlow, and planted a tree on the lawn 
in front of the house. At one o'clock he left Ashridge 
in a carriage and four, driving to Halton, near Tring, where he 
junched with Mr. Alfred de Rothschild ; he then went on to 
Aylesbury, and entered that town with an escort of the Bucks 
Yeomanry. The streets were gaily decorated, and were kept 
by the volunteers. An address of welcome from the Mayor 
and Corporation was presented to the Shah, by Major Howard, 
in front of the County Hall. His Majesty went to dine and 
stay the night with Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, at 
Waddesdon Manor, the company there including Prince Albert 
Victor and Prince George of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the French, Austrian, and Persian Ambassadors, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Duke of Abercorn, Earl De Grey, Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Northbrook, Lord Rothschild, and other noble- 
men and gentlemen. 

On Wednesday, July 10, the Shah set forth on his tour 
through the midland and northern counties of England, first 
visiting Lord Windsor, at Hewell Grange, Bromsgrove, in 
Worcestershire, not far from Birmingham. His Majesty, 
accompanied by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, British Minister 
to the Persian Court, visited that city in the afternoon 
of the next day. He was received by Lord Leigh, Lord 
Lieutenant of Warwickshire, General Goodenough, and 
Alderman Barrow, Mayor of Birmingham, with the ex-Mayor, 
Alderman Pollock, and the Town Clerk, Mr. E. O. Smith. 
Escorted by a detachment of the 9th Lancers, his Majesty was 
conducted to the well-known electroplate and metalwork 
factory of Messrs. Elkington, where he inspected the articles 
in the show-rooms, witnessed some of the processes of working, 
and inscribed his name in the visitors’ book. He then went 
to the Municipal Buildings or Council-House, and was received 
in state by the Mayor and Corporation, the Town Clerk reading 
to him their address of welcome, to which the Shah, through 
his Persian interpreter, made a suitable reply. The Mayor 
entertained his Majesty with a sumptuous luncheon in the 
banqueting-room, which was adorned with ferns and flowers. 
The Shah afterwards visited Messrs. Osler’s glass-factory, 
where he saw much to admire, and that of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company, before returning to Bromsgrove. 

On Friday afternoon, July 12, the Shah arrived at Shef- 
field by the Midland Railway, to be the guest of the Duke of 
Norfolk at his mansion called The Farm, adjacent to that 
town. His Grace, with Lord Edward Talbot, the Mayor of 
Sheffield (Alderman Clegg), the Master Cutler (Mr. 8. HE. 
Howell), and the Town Clerk ; Mr. C. B. Stuart-Wortley, M.P., 
and other gentlemen, received the Shah at the railway station. 
There was a guard of honour of the 4th West York Artillery 
Volunteers.-- His Majesty, in an open carriage, with an escort 
of the Yorkshire Dragoons, went first to the Corn Exchange, 
where an address from the Corporation, written in Persian, was 
presented to him. The Shah was afterwards taken to the 
Atlas Works, Brightside, the great foundry and engineering 
factory of Messrs. John Brown and Co. (Limited), and was 
received by Mr. J. D. Ellis, Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
He was shown the works, including the process of manufac- 
turing Bessemer steel, the rolling of steel plates, and the 
operation of shaping and pressing a screw-propeller shaft for a 
steam-ship. On Saturday his Majesty was entertained by the 
Mayor and Corporation of Sheffield with a luncheon at the 
Cutlers’ Hall. He had also visited that morning the cutlery 
establishment of Messrs. Joseph Rodgers and Sons (Limited), 
where he inspected the show-rooms and the ivory-room, under 
the guidance of Mr. R. Newbold, the chairman and managing 
director ; and the establishment of Messrs. James Dixon and 
Sons, for silver and plated ware. Among the Mayor's guests 
at the luncheon were the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Mayor of 
York. the Mayors of Bradford and Huddersfield. General Sir 
J. M‘Neill, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, and Major-General 
Stephenson. The Shah was ata reception party given by the 
Master Cutler and Mrs. Howell on Friday evening. _ 

Liverpool was the next city visited by the Shah, who 
arrived there from Sheffield soon after five o’clock on Saturday. 
He was moet at the Central Station by the Mayor of Liverpool 
(Mr. Cookson) and the Earl of Sefton, Lord Lieutenant of 
Lancashire. The 4th Volunteer Battalion of the King’s 
(Liverpool) Regiment formed a guard of honour. His Majesty 
was conducted to Newsham House, the mansion near Edge 
Lill, belonging to the Liverpool Corporation, where the Queen 
resided at the time of the Liverpool Exhibition. An hour or 
tivo later he went to dine with the Mayor at the Townhall. 

On Sunday, July 14, the Shah went to Eaton Hall, near 
Chester, the seat of the Duke of Westminster, took luncheon 
with his Grace, and saw the state-rooms, the gardens, and 
stables, with the Duke's horses, including the celebrated 
Ormonde and Bend Or. 
afternoon. The Shah returned to Liverpool, where he next day 
viewed the docks and the Cunard steam-ship Umbria, received 
an address from the Corporation, and lunched at the Townhall. 
Ilis Majesty in the evening of that day (Monday) went to 
Manchester, and was entertained by the Mayor (Alderman 
Batty), with the assistance of Sir John Harwood and other 
members of the municipality, in an equally handsome style. 


Admirers of Alpine scenery are offered a peculiar treasure 
in the grand portfolio of photographic views of the Pennine 
range, from the Simplon to the Great St. Bernard, edited by 
Messrs. Oscar Eckenstein and August Lorria, and published by 
them at 62, Basinghall-street, City. This publication is 
dedicatel to the memory of the late Mr. W. F. Donkin, who 
contributed valuable assistance to the work; the other photo- 
graphers being Mrs. Main, and Messrs. J. Beck, Howard 
Barrett, J. Eccles, P. Giissfeldt, V. Sella, Kurz, and Imfeld. 
The views, reproduced as heliotypes and printed in absolutely 
permanent ink, number one hundred, arranged in accordance 
with their geographical position from east to west, and in- 
cluding the subsidiary ranges. The brief descriptive notes are 
very exact, rendering these views an instructive topographical 
study, besides the delight afforded by scenes of the utmost 
sublimity and beauty. 


There was a garden party in the- 


_had retired from the case. 


SIR JACOB WILSON. 


Her Majesty the Queen has conferred the honour of Knight- 
hood on this gentleman, as a token of her gratification with 
his services as Honorary Director of the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s grand show in Windsor Park, of which the Queen 
was President, and in recognition of his services to agri- 
culture generally. He was born at Crackenthorpe Hall, West- 
moreland, on Nov. 16, 1836. After an education received at 
Long Martin, near Appleby, and afterwards at Albany House, 
London, he went to the Royal Agricultural College at Ciren- 
cester, where he distinguished himself by taking honours in 
every scientific subject connected with agriculture, as well as 
by obtaining its diploma in 1855. Subsequently he pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, and obtained the first diploma ever 
granted by the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
being the only successful candidate of his year. , 

Being one of a family devoted for generations to agri- 
cultural pursuits, he early began to identify himself with 
farming matters by assisting his father in his business of a 
farmer and land agent in the North of England, and chiefly 
in the county of Northumberland. He was one of the early 
promoters of steam cultivation and of reaping by machinery, 
and, so early as 1857, wrote an elaborate report upon the latter 
subject, for which he was awarded the prize of the Highland 
Agricultural Society. His services are frequently demanded as 
a judge at agricultural shows in this and other countries, and 
for several years past he has occupied an active and important 
position in the agricultural world. Besides having been a 
member of Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land (elected in 1865), he has for the past twelve years filled 
the responsible position of honorary director, formerly held by 
Sir Brandreth Gibbs. He is also a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Horsebreeding, as well as a member of Council of 
the Shorthorn Society, the Smithfield Club, the Hunters’ 
Improvement, and various other agricultural societies ; while 
he has recently been elected a Governor of the Royal Veterinary 
College, and is a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, 

The name of Mr. Jacob Wilson has for many years been 
identified with Jegislation connected with agricultural matters. 


SIR JACOB WILSON, 
HON. DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW. 


He was one of the most active promoters of legislation for the 
object of getting rid of and preventing the reintroduction of 
cattle disease into this country, in recognition of which he 


received the thanks and a presentation of plate along with 


3000 guineas from his brother agriculturists. He served for 
three years on the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depres- 
sion, under the Duke of Richmond as chairman; he gave 
valuable assistance in passing the Agricultural Holdings Acts ; 
and last year presided over a Departmental Committee on 
Pleuro-Pneumonia and Tuberculosis. 

The above statement indicates a life of great activity in 
the cause of agriculture ; and the honour recently conferred 
upon him by her Majesty will be regarded not only as a 
recognition of the recent successful Show under his adminis- 
tration at Windsor, but also as a compliment to the agricultural 
interest at large. 

Sir Jacob Wilson married Margaret, the youngest daughter 
of Thomas Hedley. Esq., of Coxlodge Hall, Northumberland, 
by whom he has two sons:and two daughters. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. W. and D. 
Downey, of Ebury-street. 


_ Mr. Wilkie Collins's troops of friends will be much relieved 
to learn from the bulletin published on the morning of July 17 
that there is a steady improvement in his condition; and it 
may be hoped that there will speedily be an end to all anxiety. 

On the recommendation of the Secretary for Scotland the 
Queen appointed the Rev. Henry Cowan, D.D., Minister of 
New Greyfriars, Edinburgh, to be Professor of Divinity and 
Church History in the University of Aberdeen, in the room of 
the late Professor Christie. 

Mr. Charles Edwin Vaughan, of Balliol College, Oxford, a 
nephew of Dean Vaughan, has been elected Professor of 
English Language and Literature at the University College of 
South Wales, in succession to Professor Ker. now of University 
College, London. 

July 16, the 107th day of the Special Commission, brought 
with it the announcement of a step on the part of Mr. Parnell 
and his companions in the inquiry which must be considered a 
somewhat grave one to take. Mr. Parnell and his friends have 
withdrawn their counsel from the case. Sir Charles Russell, 
Q.C., announced that, in consequence of definite instructions 
from their client, Mr. Parnell, he and his junior, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Reid, Q.C., and’ Mr. Lockwood, 
Q.C., also withdrew. The President, while regretting that he 
and his colleagnes were no longer to have the assistance of 
counsel, pointed out that the several parties still remained 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Court. 


OBITUARY. 
THE COUNTESS OF POMFRET. 

Amabel Elizabeth, Dowager Countess of Pomfret, died on 
July 12, at her residence, Chaldon, near Bournemouth. Her 
Ladyship was born in 1802, and was the eldest daughter of 
Sir Richard Borough, first Baronet of Basildon, by Anna 
Maria, his wife, the eldest daughter of Gerard, first Viscount 
Lake. She was twice married ; first, Jan. 13, 1823, to Thomas 
William, fourth Earl of Pomfret, who died June 29, 1833, 
leaving, with other issue, an elder son, George William 
Richard, fifth Earl (who died unmarried June 8, 1867, when 
the Earldom of Pomfret became extinct) ; and secondly, in May, 
1834, to the Rey. William Thorpe, D.D., who died in 1865. 


HON. AND REY. J. T. BOSCAWEN, 

The Hon. and Rev. John Townshend Boseawen, M.A., Rector 
of Lamorran, Cornwall, whose death is announced, was born 
Oct. 30, 1820, the second son of the Hon. and Rev. John 
Evelyn Boscawen, Canon of Canterbury, by Catherine Elizabeth, 
his wife, daughter of Mr, Arthur Annesley, of Bletchington 
Park, Oxfordshire, and was brother of Evelyn, present Viscount 
Falmouth. Mr. Boscawen was one of the most eminent 
botanists of his time, and established a high reputation for 
landscape gardening. He married, Feb. 13, 1851, Mary, 
daughter of Mr. John Hearle Tremayne, of Heligan, Cornwall, 
and had several sons and daughters. 


MR. ALDERMAN WINSTANLEY, 

Mr. Alderman James Winstanley, Lord Mayor elect of the city 
of Dublin, died, at his residence, Dromartin House, Dundrum, 
on July 11, aged sixty-two. He was an Englishman by birth, 
but for more than thirty years held a leading position among 
the citizens of Dublin, having won success by commercial 
enterprise and honourable character. It was only a few 
months since that he was chosen to fill next year’s civie chair 
of Dublin. Tle had already been High Sheriff, and was con- 
nected with several public companies. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Mr. Franz Thimm, author and publisher, known as a 
Shakspearean bibliographer, on July 6. 

Mr. Charles Elam, M.D., F.R.C.P., the eminent physician, 
at his residence in Harley-street, London. 

Sir James Allanson Picton, of Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 
near Liverpool, rather suddenly, on July 15, aged eighty-three. 
Sir James was prominently identified with local affairs for the 
past half-century. His services on the Library, Museum, and 
Arts Committees of the City Council were recognised nine 
years ago, when his name was given to the Picton Reading- 
room, which adjoins the William Brown Museum and the 
Walker Art Gallery. 

Lady Mary Windsor Clive, mother of Lord Windsor, at 
Oakley Park, Ludlow, on July 12, after a long illness. She 
was the fifth daughter of George, second Earl of Bradford, 
and was born in November, 1829. The late Lady Mary married, 
in October, 1852, the Hon. Robert Windsor Clive, eldest 
son of Harriet, late Baroness Windsor, by the Hon. Robert 
Henry Clive, but became a widow in 1859. She leaves an only 
son, the present Lord Windsor, and three daughters. 


The choir of Peterborough Cathedral, which has been 


- closed'for six years, was reopened on July 11 after restoration, 


having been temporarily fitted up so that service, which has 
been held in the nave since 1883, might be conducted in it. 

By command of the Shah of Persia, Mr. Walery (Count 
Ostrorog), photographer to the Queen, has had the honour of 
attending at Buckingham Palace to photograph his Majesty 
and suite. 

Contracts have been sealed between the London Corporation 
and Messrs. Arrol and Biggart for the construction of the iron 
and steel work of the superstructure of the Tower Bridge for 
£337,113, and between Mr. H. H. Bartlett and the Corporation 
for the construction of the masonry, brickwork, and carpentry 
of the superstructure of the same bridge for £149,122. The 
original estimate for the first-mentioned works was £250,000. 


A special performance was given on July 15, for the enter- 
tainment of the patients of the Brompton Hospital, by Princess 
Christian, Lady Feodorowna Sturt, the Hon. Winifred Sturt, 
Miss Mary Liddell, and Miss Angela Maxwell, with the Ladies’ 
Guitar and Mandolin Band, composed as follows: Lady 
Dorothy Stewart Murray, Lady Emily Cadogan, Lady Sophie 
Cadogan, Lady Edith Ward, the Hon. Isabel Mills, Lady Forbes 
of Newe, Miss Mabel Forbes, and Miss Violet Mordaunt. The 
programme included a pianoforte solo by Princess Christian, 
and a duet, in which she was joined by Miss Mary Liddell. 
Lady Feodorowna Sturt sang “ Daddy” and “Last Night.” 
The Hon. Winifred Sturt was heartily applauded for her 
violin solos; but the guitar and mandolin band seemed to 
please most. The Hon. A. Yorke gave two recitations, 
pleasantly diversifying the entertainment, which was con- 
cluded bya verse of “God Save the Queen,” in which the 
audience joined with heart and voice. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The London Season, to be memorable for the reappearance of 
the Shah, and for the disappearance of the crinolette from polite 
society, is fast drawing to a close, and we all unite with Mr. 
Goschen, our popular Chancellor of the Exchequer, in rejoicing 
that there will this year be no autumn Session to harass 
and vex us. The Royal wedding fitly crowns a brilliant 
season, which has, happily, seen something like a return of 
prosperity to the Metropolis, rarely so full as it has been this 
Summer. 

The little cloud in the East—occasioned by the incursion 
of the Soudanese Dervishes into Egypt—has led to the dispatch 
of troops from England to relieve the “Black Watch” at 
Malta. But this cloud—a passing one—does not perturb the 
Prime Minister. 

The Marquis of Salisbury and his congenial colleague 
Lord Cranbrook manifestiy hugely relished the amusing 
episode which tickled the House of Lords on the Eleventh 
of July. Lord Cranbrook, as Lord President of the Council, 
had moved the second reading of the new Board of Agri- 
culture Bill in a speech which chiefly eulogised the 
existing system of administration, and which might, as the 
Duke of Richmond drily remarked, have been appropriately 
followed by a motion that the Bill be read again that day six 
months—i.e., extinguished. His Grace did not stop there. From 
his vantage place immediately behind Lord Salisbury he 
adversely criticised the measure, with a trenchancy it was a 
pleasure to listen to,and made ducks and drakes of the flowery 
promises held forth by Mr. W. H. Smith in recommending 
the new Ministry of Agriculture to the Commons. 
Whilst the Duke of Richmond was thus “roasting” 
the First Lord of the Treasury, it is no exaggeration 
to say that Lord Salisbury, Lord Cranbrook, and the Lord 
Chancellor fairly rolled in their seats, and were convulsed 
with suppressed laughter. Nevertheless, when the time came 
the Premier recovered command of his features, and, 
answering the objections of the noble Duke and of 
Earl Spencer, justified the creation of a special Minister 
of Agrictilture on the score that the farmers had long 
demanded such an appointment. So the Bill was read a 
second time. Lord Knutsford was similarly successful with 
his Bill to place Western Australia on the same footing as the 
other Australian Colonies as regards administrative govern- 
ment. ‘The plan of the Secretary for the Colonies was, on the 
whole, approved ; and the House heard with satisfaction the 
facts cited in proof of the progress made by West Australia, 
which has now a population of 40,000. 


Lord Salisbury, unexhausted by the supreme cares of the 
Premiership and the Foreign Office, by his tactful leadership 
of the Upper House, and by his manifold social duties, found 
time on the Sixteenth of July to visit Beaumont Hall, Mile 
End-road, and to deliver a characteristically vigorous address 
to the Conservatives of the Tower Hamlets and the East-End 
generally. It was a rousing speech, confident in tone, and cal- 
culated to have no little 
influence on the Kast 
Marylebone election, ren- 
dered necessary by the 
regrettable resignation of 
Lord Charles Beresford, 
who is longing to go to 
sea again. It may be 
noted that Lord George 
Hamilton, the same day, 
in commending the candi- 


HITTITE SEALS PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN. 
The Rey. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., author of ‘Moses and 
Geology,” and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Minories, recently pre- 
sented the Queen with some impressions of Hittite seals, for 
which her Majesty has sent him her special thanks. The im- 
pressions of these seals were taken for Dr. Kinns, and mounted 
in a morocco case lined with purple velvet, by Mr. Augustus 
P. Ready, of the British Museum. Our Illustrations repre- 


THE TARKUTIMME SEAL (SILVER). 


sent, on an enlarged scale, the designs of the seals, of which 
Dr. Kinns has furnished the following description ;— 

The * Tarkutimme Seal,” at the top of the case, is of great 
value, as it contains a bilingual inscription, the characters 
round the border being in the Assyrian language and in cunei- 
form script ; the other-inscription, in the centre, surrounding 
the King, is in Hittite hieroglyphics. The words in cuneiform 
character are— Turkutimme sar mat Hrmé,” or“ Varkutimme, 
King of the country of Erme.” The Hittite hieroglyphics 
doubtless say the same thing, and this seal may prove to bea 
starting-point in their decipherment, as the Rosetta stone 
was that of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. .We have in the 
British Museum a silver electrotype copy of the original of 
this seal or silver boss, which was found at Smyrna some 
thirty years ago. A consultation was held in the British 
Museum as to its genuineness by the following gentlemen : 
Mr. Peter Le Page Renouf, the chief of the Oriental Depart- 
ment ; Mr. Barclay V. Head, of the Ancient-Coin Department ; 
Mr. Robert Ready, of the Department of Antiquities; and 


the trident held by the standing figure. In the fourth impres- 
sion the sitting figure is forming the triangle as before with 
his right hand; whereas in the fifth he is doing so with his 
left hand, and is holding a trident in his right. Speaking of 
this seal Professor Sayce says that it is of “a unique and 
splendid character; nothing like it has ever before been 
brought to the notice of European scholars.” 5 . 

The design shown in the lower part of the case is that of 
the one called the “ Yuzgat Seal,” because it was found near 
the place so named in Asia Minor. It was placed in the British 
Museum in October, 1886. It is evidently a specimen of 
picture-writing, relating to the hunting of a stag; the tree 
signifying the wood where the hunt took place, the javelins 
the weapons, and the basket the receptacle for the animal. 
The head of the stag with the hands pointing towards the 
King would show that it was about to be presented to him. 
The repetition of the head indicates, perhaps, that it was 
accepted, whilst the veiled figure and the man on one knee 
would seem to be offering the present. The winged sun-disk 
and the two figures with bulls’ heads are religions emblems, 
probably indicating the worship of the sun and moon, for the 
latter luminary was occasionally represented in this form and 
of the male gender, perhaps because of the moon being some- 
times in the form of a crescent. In this seal the equilateral 
triangle is repeated twelve times. ‘The material is also 
hematite. 

The enlarged copies of the seals were kindly furnished to 
Dr. Kinns by Mr. Thomas Tyler, who used them for his article 
in Nature, published in April, 1888. 

We may observe here that Dr. Kinns is giving a series of 
lectures to the clergy of London and their friends, in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Galleries, in order to explain the 
archeological treasures collected there in the light of Bible 
history. 


BEAR-SHOOTING IN KASHMIR, 


Captain B. R. James, of the East Surrey Regiment, gives the 
following account of this sport :— 

“One summer I went up for some shooting in Kashmir. 
Everyone I met told me I should find bear-shooting poor sport, 
but never having seen a bear out of a cage, except one being 
dragged round cantonments on a chain and made to dance, I 
thought I would anyhow have a shot at one or two of them. 
Iset to work first in the Kajnag range, north of the Jhelum 
River, and parallel to it. For a week or two I saw no bears, 
though the shikarri, whenever he went out alone, always caw 
several, or said he did. At last, one morning at breakfast, a 
coolie rushed in and said a brown bear was coming up the hill- 
side straight towards me, Iran out, but whether it was that 
my mouth was full of chupatty, the cake my cook used 
to make, or that I was out of breath, I cannot say, but I 
missed him clean, at about 100 yards, and saw him go over the 
hilltop. After this I saw three or four, but only bagged one. 
I found common 500-bore express bullets no good for bears ; 
they simply broke up and made a large flesh wound in the 
bear, but did not stop 
him. Afterwards, when 


I began using Meade’s 
shells, uncharged, from a 
12-bore gun, I killed five 
bears, one after another, 
without losing one. 

“One or two adven- 
tures with bears remain 
firmly fixed in my 
memory. One evening I 


dature of Mr. Edmund 
Boulnois as Lord Charles 
Beresford’s successor in Parliament, said that the Govern- 
ment, whilst inflexibly opposed to Home Rule, had in 
preparation a large scheme of local self-government for 
Ireland. The Liberal candidate for East Marylebone, Mr. 
George Leveson-Gower, the genial and stalwarb nephew of 
Earl Granville, made a favourable impression in the House as 
assistant “ whip ” to Mr. Arnold Morley. 


The Commons have been more interested in the Committee 
on Royal Grants than in the somewhat dry business of legis- 
lation ; and considerable curiosity has been evinced in the 
figures disclosed as to the actual cost of the Court. So dry 
have been the proceedings ‘in the Lower House that Mr. 
Chamberlain, an accomplished amateur comedian himself, 
has been driven to preside over the farewell dinner 
given, at the Hotel Métropole, to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
prior to their departure for the United States—a func- 
tion rendered additionally noteworthy by the presence of 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Lady Russell, and the élite of the theatrical 
profession. 

Mr. Smith, meantime, has been persevering in the Commons 
with the Ministerial measures, the principal of which, the 
Scottish Local Self-Government Bill and the Scottish Uni- 
versities Bill, are being pushed forward. The benevolentattitude 
adopted by Mr. Gladstone towards the Ministry—possibly a 
certain golden-wedding event casts its agreeable reflections 
before it—has been of material assistance to the matter-of-fact 
Leader of the House. Let it be added that Mr. George 
Wyndham, the new member for Dover, was escorted to the 
table by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Akers-Douglas, and took his seat, 
amid Ministerial cheers. 


The Armagh Disaster Relief Fund now amounts to £3500. 
The Queen’s cheque for £50 was received on July 15. 

The Right Hon. Leonard Henry Courtney, M.P., and Mr. 
Edward Parker Wolstenholme have been elected Benchers of 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. 

There was a large gathering in the library of the Medical 
College of the London Hospital on July 15 to witness the pre- 
sentation to Sir Andrew Clark of his portrait, and the dis- 
tribution of prizes to the students and the nursing probationers 
by the Duke of Cambridge. ‘The portrait, which was subscribed 
for by the medical staff and other friends of the hospital, was 
painted by the late Mr. Frank Holl, R.A. 

The Marquis of Lothian, Secretary for Scotland, formally 
opened a national portrait gallery at Edinburgh on J uly 15, in 
the presence of a large company. who afterwards walked 


through the gallery and inspected the interesting collection of’ 


portraits and busts. It was stated that the donor of the build- 
ings was Mr. John Ritchie Findlay, of the Scotsman newspaper, 
and that he had spent upon them £50,000. Mr. Findlay, who 
was present, was loudly cheered for his generosity. 

_ The People’s Palace attracted a numerous aad represen ta- 
tive Hast-End gathering on July 15. ‘he occasion of the 
reunion was the third annual show of the ponies and donkeys 
acknowledging the sway of costermongers and other street 
dealers, and the appearance they presented was very creditable. 
Upwards of seventy ponies and 100 donkeys, sporting many- 
hued ribbons and gala coverings, entered the lists. At eight 
o'clock a concert was given, conducted by the Lotus Glee 
Union, hailing from Boston, United States. The programme 
was repeated next day, when the Countess of Aberdeen dis- 
tributed the prizes and certificates to the successful owners, 


THE TARSUS SEAL (FIVE SIDES OF A CUBE), ENGRAVED WITH 
SYMBOLS OF THE TRINITY. 


Rey. Dr. Samuel Kinns, when it was unanimously decided 
that it would have been utterly impossible to forge the 
cuneiform legend thirty years ago, at which time that writing 
was only known to such eminent scholars as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Dr. Oppert, and a few others. Some doubts having 
been expressed whether an inscription. on silver would have 
remained so sharp after the lapse of so many centuries, Mr. 
Barclay Head produced 2 beautiful Syracusan silver coin 
struck about 405 B.c, or nearly 2300 years since, as sharp in 
all its details as this seal, which 1s supposed to have been 
engraved about 2700 years ago. ‘The genuineness of this seal 
may therefore be considered certain. 

The five impressions in the centre of the case are from what 
is called the “Tarsus Seal,’ which was brought to this 
country a short time since by the Rev. Greville J. Chester, 
who found it near Tarsus. It is composed. of hematite stone, 
in the form of a cube, five sides being engraved with figures, 


THE YUZGAT SEAL (ROYAL STAG-HUNTING). 


and the sixth usedas a sort of handle. All the figures on the 
five faces appear to have for their object the adoration of 
symbols of the Trinity, from which it would seem that the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity was very early imparted to man- 
kind and afterwards perverted to idolatrous worship, of which 
the Egyptian Osiris, Isis, and Horus area remarkable instance. 
‘The first impression to the left shows no less than six such 
symbols. At the top there is a trident between two equilateral 
triangles ; the seated figure is holding in one hand three rods 
in sucha manner as to form two opposite tridents; and between 
two fingers of the other hand he is holding a small rod, thus 
forming a triangle. In the second impression the sitting 
figure is making the same form with two fingers, and the goat 


seems to be introduced as forming by its position a triangle ~ 


with its legs. A triangle is at the top, and the standing figure 
is holding three rods. The central impression, which is taken 
from the face opposite the handle, has only one such symbol in 


saw three bears— father, 
mother, and cub—feed- 
ing on the hillside. As they were feeding towards me, 
I waited for them. Such a comical sight I never watched. 
The cub would be eating a tasty piece of wild rhubarb, 
when the father would come up, knock him over, and 
eat it himself. At last they were within sixty or seventy yards, 
I fired at the father, and over he rolled; then at the mother, 
but she made off, with the cub, up hill. Looking at the bear, 
which had rolled over, I saw him, half rolling, half running 
down the hill, so I fired at him again, but he went on. It was 
too Jate and too dark to go after him, so I determined to look 
for him next morning. Early next day we went after him, 
but no bear was to be seen. The shikarri thought he had 
gone to some rocky ground near ; so, going below, I sent him 
up to throw stones and look about. Presently I heard yells, 
and saw the bear chasing the shikarri, who was barely twenty 
yards ahead. Luckily, the bear had a broken leg, and as he 
was crossing an open place I fired at him. He came down 
towards me, rolling and shuffling along till, when he was 
about thirty yards off, I fired again, and missed him 
clean, I shall never forget his angry, green-looking eyes, 
as he came on; but, luckily, when he was quite close, 
I got a bullet into his mouth, and he rolled on 
past me, dead. Another day, some villagers came in, with 
news that a shepherd had seen a bear asleep in a thorn jungle. 
I went out, and we made a sort of line to beatit. Several 
villagers had old guns of different sorts loaded up tothe muzzles, 
and I soon found the danger was from them—they beat about 
with their guns, utterly careless where they were pointing 
them, and I was heartily glad to get out safe at the other side. 
We saw the bear at the start, but he never showed up again. 
At the same village I was able to get positive proof that the 
Kashmir brown bear will at times eat flesh. Some villagers 
brought into camp a dead sheep mauled about and partly 
eaten. I got them to take me to where they had found it; 
and when we got there I saw the bear, which had returned, 
and was snuffling about the very spot where the sheep had 
been. I bagged her just as she was making off—an old female 
bear with a wretched coat.” 


A handsome stained-glass window representing the Ascen- 
sion of Our Lord has been placed in Lindfield Church, Hay- 
ward's Heath, as a memorial to the late Vicar, the Rev. T. H. 
Edwards. The work was designed and executed by Messrs. 
Warrington and Co., of Fitzroy-square. 

M. Waddington, the French Ambassador here, presided on 
July 14 at a dinner at the Café Royal to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the taking of the Bastille—General Boulanger’s 
adherents celebrated the same event at the Alexandra Palace 
on the previous evening. ‘The General himself was present. 

The annual exhibition of the Suffolk Agricultural Society 
was held at Lowestofton July 11. ‘lhe weather was splendid, 
and the attendance large. The Suffolk agricultural horse 
classes were, as usual, a special feature of the show. ‘Iwo of the 
principal prizes for hunters were won by the Hon. 8. Tollemache 
and Mr. G. Young, of Roxwall, Essex. Cornet, shown by Mr. 
J. Christy, of Writtle, Chelmsford, took a special prize offered 
for the best hunter in the yard. Mr. W. A. Tyssen Amherst, 
M.P., the Duke of Hamilton, and Mr. J. J. Colman,.M.P., took 
prizes in the Norfolk and Suffolk red-polled cattle classes, 
Mr. 'T. Chalk, of Linton. was a large prize-winner in short- 
horns, and the Duke of Hamilton carried off most of the first 
prizes in the Southdown sheep classes. Mr. J. Colman, M.P., 
achieved some distinction in Channel Island cattle. 
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SLIND LOVE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
[The Right of Translation is Reserved.] 


——otggoo— 
THE PROLOGUE.—(Coneluded.) 
x. 


HERE was the Irish 
lord—at the very time 
when Iris was most 
patiently resigned 
never to see him more, 
never to think of him 
as her husband again 
reminding her of the 
first days of their love, and 
of their mutual confession 
ofit! Fear of herself kept 
, her behind the curtain ; 
J while’ interest in Lord 

Harry detained her at the 
window in hiding. 

‘** All well at Rathco?’’ he 
~ asked—mentioning the name 

¢ of the house in which Arthur 
was one of the guests. 
WN, 4 “Yes,mylord. Mr. Mount- 
SWF Wi). joy Teaves us to-morrow.” 
anaes Nil ‘“Does he mean to return 
~ tothe farm ?”’ 

“Sorry Lam to say it; he does 

an that.’’ 
“ Has he fixed any time, Miles, 
for starting on his journey ?”’ 
Miles instituted a search through 
his pockets, and accompanied it by 
anexplanation. Yes, indeed, Master 
Arthur had fixed a time ; he had 
written a note to say so to Mistress Lewson the housekeeper ; 
he had said, ‘‘ Drop the note at the farm, on your way to the 
village.”? And what might Miles want at the village, in the 
dark ? Medicine, in a hurry, for one of his master’s horses 

_ that was sick and sinking. And, speaking of that, here, 
thank God, was the note ! 

Tris, listening and watching alternately, saw to her surprise 
the note intended for Mrs. Lewson handed to Lord Harry. 
“Am I expected,’ he asked jocosely, ‘‘to read writing with- 
out a light ?’’ Miles produced a small lantern. which was 
strapped to his groom’s belt. ‘‘ There’s parts of the road not 
over safe in the dark,’’ he said as he raised the shade which 
guarded the light. The wild lord coolly opened the letter, and 
read the few careless words which it contained. ‘‘T'o Mrs. 
Lewson :—Dear old girl, expect me back to-morrow to dinner 
at three o’clock. Yours, ArTHur.’’ 

There was a pause. 

“ Are there any strangers at Rathco?’’ Lord Harry asked. 

“Two new men,’’ Miles replied, ‘‘ at work in the grounds.”’ 

There was another pause. ‘‘ Howcan I protect him?’’ the 
young lord said, partly to himself, partly to Miles. He 
suspected the two new men—spies probably who knew of 
Arthur’s proposed journey home, and who had already re- 
ported to their employers the hour at which he would 
set out. 

Miles ventured to say a word: ‘‘T hope you won’t be angry 
with me, my lord ’?—— 

“Stuff and nonsense! Was I ever angry with you, when 
I was rich enough to keep a servant, and when you were the 
man?’’ 

The Irish groom answered in a voice that trembled with 
strong feeling. ‘‘ You were the best and kindest master that 
ever lived on this earth. I can’t see you putting your precious 
life in peril ”’ 

“My precious life?’? Lord Harry repeated lightly. 
“Youre thinking of Mr. Mountjoy, when you say that. His 
life is worth saving. As for my life’’ He ended the 
sentence by a whistle, as the best way he could hit on of ex- 
pressing his contempt for his own existence. 

“My lord! my lord!’’ Miles persisted ; ‘‘the Invincibles 
are beginning to doubt you. If any of them find you hanging 
about Mr. Mountjoy’s farm, they ’ll try a shot at you first, and 
ask afterwards whether it was right to kill you or not.’’ 

To hear this said—and said seriously—after the saving of 
him at the milestone, was a trial of her firmness which Iris 
was unable to resist. Love got the better of prudence. She 
drew back the window-curtain. In another moment, she 
would have added her persuasion to the servant’s warning, if 
Lord Harry himself had not accidentally checked her by a pro- 
ceeding, on his part, for which she was not prepared. 

“Show the light,” he said; ‘‘I’ll write a line to Mr. 
Mountjoy.”’ : 

He tore off the blank page from the note to the house- 
keeper, and wrote to Arthur, entreating him to change the 
time of his departure from Rathco, and to tell no creature in 
the house, or out of the house, at what new hour he had 
arranged to go. ‘‘Saddle your horse yourself,’’ the letter 
concluded. It was written in a feigned hand, without a 
signature. 

“Give that to Mr. Mountjoy,” Lord Harry said. ‘‘If 
he asks who wrote it, don’t frighten. him about me by telling 
the truth. Lie, Miles! Say you don’t know.’’ He next 
returned the note for Mrs. Lewson. ‘‘ If she notices that it 
has been opened,’’ he resumed, ‘‘and asks who has done it, lie 
again. Good-night, Miles—and mind those dangerous places 
on your road home.’’* 

The groom darkened his lantern; and the wild lord was 
lost to view, round the side of the house. 

Left by himself, Miles rapped at the door with the handJe 
of his whip.  ‘‘ A letter from My. Arthur,’’ he called out. 
Mrs. Lewson at once took the note, and examined it by the 
light of the candle on the hall-table. ‘‘ Somebody has been 
reading this !”’ she exclaimed, stepping out to the groom, and 
showing him the torn envelope. Miles, promptly obeying his 
instructions, declared that he knew nothing about it, and rode 
away. : 

Iris descended the stairs, and joined Mrs. Lewson in the 
hall before she had closed the door.. The housekeeper at once 
produced Arthur’s letter. : 

“‘Tt’s on my mind, Miss,” she said, ‘‘to write an answer, 
and say something to Mr. Arthur which will persuade him to 
take care of himself, on his way back to the farm. The diffi- 
culty is, how am I to express it? You would be doing a kind 
thing if-you would give me a word of advice.”’ 

Tris willingly complied. A second note, from the anxious 
housekeeper, might help the effect of the few lines which Lord 
Harry had written. 

Arthur's letter informed Tris that he had arranged to return 
at three o’clock. Lord Harry’s question to the groom, and 
the man’s reply, instantly recurred to her memory: ‘ Are 
there any strangers at Rathco ?’?’—‘* Two new men at work in 
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the grounds.’’ Arriving at the same conclusion which had 
already occurred to Lord Harry, Iris advised the housekeeper, 
in writing to Arthur, to entreat him to change the hour, 
secretly, at which he left his friend’s house on the next day. 
Warmly approving of this idea, Mrs. Lewson hurried into the 
parlour to write her letter. ‘‘ Don’t go to bed yet, Miss,’’ she 
said; ‘‘I want you to read it before I send it away the first 
thing to-morrow morning.”’ 

Left alone in the hall, with the door open before her, Iris 
looked out on the night, thinking. 

The lives of the two men in whom she was interested—in 
widely different ways—were now both threatened; and the 
imminent danger, at that moment, was the danger of Lord 
Harry. He was an outlaw whose character would not bear 
investigation ; but, to give him his due, there was no risk 
which he was not ready to confront for Arthur’s sake. If he 
was still recklessly lingering, on the watch for assassins in the 
dangerous neighbourhood of the farm, who but herself 
possessed the influence which would prevail on him to leave 
the place? She had joined Mrs. Lewson at the door with that 
conviction in her mind. In another instant, she was out of 
the house, and beginning her search in the dark. 

Tris made the round of the building ; sometimes feeling her 
way in obscure places; sometimes calling to Lord Harry 
cautiously by his name. No living creature appeared; no 
sound of a movement disturbed the stillness of the night. The 
discovery of his absence, which she had not dared to hope for, 
was the cheering discovery which she had now made. 

On her way back to the house, she became conscious of the 
rashness of the act into which her own generous impulse had 
betrayed her. 

If she and Lord Harry had met, could she haye denied the 
tender interest in him which her own conduct would then have 
revealed? Would he not have been justified in concluding 
that she had pardoned the errors and the vices of his life, and 
that he might without impropriety remind her of their engage- 
ment, and claim her hand in marriage? She trembled as she 
thought of the concessions which he might have wrung from 
her. ‘‘ Never more,’’ she determined, ‘‘ shall my own folly be 
answerable for it, if he and I meet again.”’ 

She had returned to Mrs. Lewson, and had read over the 
letter to Arthur, when the farm clock, striking the hour, re- 
minded them that it was time to retire. They slept badly that 
night. 

At six in the morning, one of the two labourers who had 
remained faithful to Arthur was sent away on horseback with 
the housekeeper’s reply, and with orders to wait for an answer. 
Allowing time for giving the horse a rest, the man might be 
expected to return before noon. 

Dae 
It was a fine sunshiny day; Mrs. Lewson’s spirits began to 
improve. ‘‘I have always held the belief,’’ the worthy old 
woman confessed, ‘‘that bright weather brings good luck—of 
course provided the day is not a Friday. This is Wednesday. 
Cheer up, Miss.’’ 

The messenger returned with good news. Mr. Arthur had 
been as merry asusual. He had made fun of another letter of 
good advice, received without a signature. ‘“‘ But Mrs. Lewson 
must have her way,” he said. ‘‘ My love to the old dear—I’ ll 
start two hours later, and be back to dinner at five.’’ 

“¢ Where did Mr. Arthur give 
you that message?’’ Iris in- 
quired. 

“ At the stables, Miss, while 
I was putting up the horse. 
The men about were all on the 
broad grin when they heard Mr. 
Arthur’s message.”’ 

Still in a morbid state of 
mind, Ivis silently regretted that 
the message had not been 
written, instéad of being de- 
livered by word of mouth. Here, 
again, she (like the wild lord) 
had been afraid of listeners. 

The hours wore slowly on 
until it was past four o’clock. 
Iris could endure the suspense 
no longer. ‘It’s a lovely 
afternoon,’’ she said to Mrs. 
Lewson. ‘‘ Let us take a walk 
along the road, and meet 
Arthur.’’ To this proposal the 
housekeeper readily agreed. 

It was nearly five o’clock 
when they reached a place at 
which a bye-road branched off, 
through a wood, from the high- 
way which they had hitherto 
followed. Mrs. Lewson found 
a seat on a felled tree. ‘‘ We 
had better not go any farther,” 
she said. 

Tris asked if there was any 
reason for this. 

There was an _ excellent 
reason. A few yards farther 
on, the high road had been 
diverted from the straight line 
(in the interest of a large agri- 
cultural village), and was then 
directed again into its former 
course. The bye-road through 
the wood served as a short cut, 
for horsemen and pedestrians, 
from one divergent point to the 
other. It was next to a cer- 
tainty that Arthur would return 
by the short cut. But, if accident 
or caprice led to. his preferring 
the - highway, -it was: ‘clearly 
necessary.to wait for him within 
view of both the roads. 

Too restless to submit to a 
state of passive expectation, 
Iris proposed to follow the 
bridle-path through the wood 
for a little way, and to return if 
she failed to see anything of 
Arthur: ‘‘ You are: tired,’’ she 
said kindly to her companion ; 
“pray don’t move.’’ 

Mrs. Lewson looked need- 
lessly uneasy: ‘‘ You might 
lose yourself, Miss. Mind you 
keep to the path !”’ 

Tris followed the pleasant 
windings of the woodland track. 
In the hope of meeting Arthur 
she considerably extended the 
length of her walk. The white 
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line of the high road, as it passed the farther end of the 
wood, showed itself through the trees. She turned at once to 
rejoin Mrs. Lewson, 

On her way back she made a discovery. A ruin which she 
had not previously noticed showed itself among the trees on 
her left hand. Her curiosity was excited; she strayed aside 
to examine it more closely. ‘The crumbling walls, as she 
approached them, looked like the remains of an ordinary 
dwelling-house. Age is essential to the-picturesque effect of 
decay; a modern ruin is an unnatural and depressing 
object—and here the horrid thing was. 

As she turned to retrace her steps to the road, a man 
walked out of the inner space enclosed by all that was left 
of the dismantled house. A cry of alarm escaptd her. Was 
she the victim of destiny, or the sport of chance? There was 
the wild lord whom she had vowed never to see again: the 
master of her heart—perhaps the master of her fate ! 

Any other man would have been amazed to see her, and 
would have asked how it had happened that the English lady 
presented herself to him in an Irish wood. This man enjoyed 
the delight of seeing her, and accepted it as a blessing that 
was not to be questioned. ‘‘My angel has dropped from 
Heaven,’’ he said. ‘‘ May Heaven be praised !”’ 

He approached her; his arms closed round her. She 
struggled to free herself from his embrace. At that moment 
they both heard the crackle of breaking underwood among 
the trees behind them. Lord Harry looked round. ‘‘'This is 
a dangerous place,’? he whispered; ‘“‘l’m waiting to see 
Arthur pass safely. Submit to be kissed, or I am a dead man.’’ 
His eyes told her that he was truly and fearfully in earnest. 
Her head sank on his bosom. As he bent down and kissed her, 
three men approached from their hiding-place among the trees. 
They had no doubt been watching him, under orders from the 
murderous brotherhood to which they belonged. ‘Their pistols 
were ready in their hands—and what discovery had they made ? 
There was the brother who had been denounced as having 
betrayed them, guilty of no worse treason than meeting his 
sweetheart in a wood! ‘‘We beg your pardon, my lord,” 
they cried with a thoroughly Irish enjoyment of their own 
discomfiture—and burst into a roar of laughter—and .left the 
lovers together, For the second time, Iris had saved Lord 
Harry at a crisis in his life. 

“Let me go!” she pleaded faintly, trembling with 
superstitious fear for the first time in her experience of 
herself. ; 

He held her to him as if he would never let her go again. 
‘*Oh, my Sweet, give me a last chance. Help ie to be a 
better man! You have only to will it, Iris, and to make me 
worthy of you.’’ 

His arms suddenly trembled round her, and dropped. ‘The 
silence was broken by @ distant sound, like the report of a 
shot. He looked toward& the farther end of the wood. In a 
minute more, the thump of a horse’s hoofs at a gallop was 
audible, where the bridle-path was hidden among the trees. 
It came nearer—nearer—the. creature burst into view, wild 
with fright, and carrying an empty saddle. Lord Harry 
rushed into the path, and seized the horse as it “swerved 
at the sight of him. There was a leather. pocket attached 
to the front of the saddle. ‘‘Search it!’’ he cried to 
Tris, forcing the terrified animal back on its haunches. She 
drew out a silver travelling-flask. One glance at the name 
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She drew out a silver travelling-flask. One glance at the name engraved on it told him 


the terrible truth. 
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They had no doubt been watching hin, 


truth. 
caped ; 


engraved on it told him the terrible 
hands lost their hold. The horse 
from his lips: 

**Oh, God, they ’ve killed him !”’ 


THE END OF THE PROLOGUE. 
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landlady’s daughter, it is needless to say, took the opportunity 
of forming her own opinion of Mr. Hugh Mountjoy. 

She returned with a letter in her hand, consumed by a vain 
longing for the advantages of gentle birth. ‘‘ Ah, mother, if 
I was a young lady of the higher classes, I know whose wife I 
should like to be!’ Not particularly interested in sentimental 
aspirations, the landlady asked to see Mr. Mountjoy’s letter. 
The messenger who delivered it was to wait for an answer. It 
was addressed to: ‘‘ Miss Henley, care of Clarence Vimpany, 
Esquire, Honeybuzzard.”” Urged by an excited imagination, 
the daughter longed to see Miss Henley The mother was at 
a loss to understand why Mr. Mountjoy should have troubled 
himself to write the letter at all. ‘If he knews the young 
lady who is staying at the doctor’s house,” she said, ‘‘ why 
doesw’t he call on Miss Henley?’”’ She handed the letter back 
to her daughter. ‘‘ There! let the ostler take it; he’s got 
nothing to do.” 

“No, mother. ‘The ostler’s dirty hands mustn’t touch it— 
I’ll take the letter myself. Perhaps I may see Miss Henley.” 
Such was the impression which Mr. Hugh Mountjoy had inno- 
cently produced on a sensitive young person, condemned by 
destiny to the barren sphere of action afforded by a country 

! 

The landlady herself took the dinner upstairs—a first course 
of mutton chops and potatoes ; cooked to a degree of imper- 
fection only attained in an English kitchen. The sour French 
wine was still on the good woman’s mind. ‘* What would you 
choose to drink, sir??? she asked. Mr. Mountjoy seemed to 
fecl no interest in what he might have to drink. ‘* We have 
some French wine, sir.’’? ‘‘ Thank you, ma’am , that will do.” 

When the bell rang again, and the time came to produce 
the second course of cheese and celery, the landlady allowed 
the waiter to take her place. Her experience of the farmers 
who frequented the inn, and who had in some few cases been 
induced to taste the wine, warned her to anticipate an outbreak 
of just anger from Mr. Mountjoy. He, like the others, would 
probably ask what she ‘** meant by poisoning him with such 
stuff as that.’”? On the return of the waiter, she put the 
question: “ Did the gentleman complain of the French wine?” 

“He wants to see you about it, ma’am.”’ 

The landlady turned pale. The expression of Mr. Mount- 
joy’s indignation was evidently reserved for the mistress of 
the house. ‘ Did he swear,” she asked, ‘‘ when he tasted it?” 

‘‘ Lord bless you, ma’am, no! Drank it out of a tumbler, 
and—if you will believe me—actually seemed to like it.” 

The landlady recovered her colour. Gratitude to Providence 
for haying sent a customer to the im, who could drink sour 
ine without discovering it, was the uppermost feeling in her 
ample bosom as she entered the private room. Mr. Mountjoy 
justified her anticipations. He was simple enough-—with his 
tumbler before him, and the wine as it were under his nose— 
to begin with an apology. 

““T am sorry to trouble you, ma‘am. 
got this wine?” 

‘‘'The wine, sir, was one of my late husband’s bad debts. 
It was all he could get from a Frenchman who owed him 
money.’” a 

“7t’s worth money, ma*am.”’ 

“Indeed, sir??? 

“Yes, indeed. ‘This is some of the finest and purest 
claret that I have tasted for many a long day past.’’ 

An alarming suspicion disturbed the serenity of the land- 
lady’s mind. Was this extraordinary opinion of the wine 
sincere? Or was it Mr. Mountjoy’s wicked design to entrap 
her into praising her claret, and then to imply that she was a 
cheat by declaring what he really thought of it? She took 
refuge in a cautious reply : 


May I ask where you 


“You are the first gentleman, sir, who has not found- 


fault with it.”’ 

“Tn that case, perhaps you would like to get rid of the 
wine?”’ Mr. Mountjoy suggested. 

The landlady was still cautious. 
me, sir P’’ 

“«T will. How much do you charge for 1t by the bottle ?”” 

It was, by this time, clear that he was not mischievous— 
only alittle crazy. The worldly-wise hostess took advantage of 
that circumstance to double the price. Without hesitation, 
she said: ‘‘ Five shillings a bottle, sir.’’ 

Often, too often, the irony of circumstances brings together, 
on this earthly scene, the opposite types of vice and virtue. A 
lying landlady and a guest incapable of deceit were looking at 
each other across a narrow table , equally unconscious of the 
immeasurable moral gulf that lay between them. Influenced 
by honourable feeling, innocent Hugh Mountjoy lashed the 
landlady’s greed for money to the full- gallop of human 
cupidity. 

‘‘T don’t think you are aware of the value of your wine,” 
he said. ‘I have claret in my cellar which is not so good as 
this, and which costs more than you have asked It is only 
fair to offer you seven-and-sixpence a bottle.”’ 

When an eccentric traveller is asked to pay a price, and 
deliberately raises that price against himself, where is the 
sensible woman—especially if she happens to be a widow con- 
ducting an unprofitable business — who would hesitate to 
Food the opportunity? The greedy landlady raised her 

erms. 

‘¢On reflection, sir, I think I ought to have ten shillings a 
bottle, if you please.”’ 

“The wine may be worth it,’? Mountjoy answered quietly; 
“but it is more than I can afford to pay. No, ma’am ; I will 
leave you to find some lover of good claret with a longer purse 
than nune.”’ 

It was in this man’s character, when he said No, to mean 
No. Mr. Mountjoy’s hostess perceived that her crazy customer 
was not to be trifled with. She lowered her terms again with 
the headlong hurry of terror. ‘* You shall have it, Sir, at 
your own price,’’ said this entirely shameless and perfectly 
respectable woman. 

The bargain having been closed under these circumstances, 
the landlady’s daughter knocked at the door. ‘I teok your 
letter myself, sir,’’? she said modestly; “‘and here is the 
answer.’’ (She had seen Miss Henley, and did not think much 
of her.) Mountjoy offered the expression of his thanks, in 
words never to be forgotten by a sensitive young person, and 
opened his letter. It was short enough to be read in a moment ; 
but it was evidently a favourable reply. He took his hat ina 
hurry, and asked to be shown the way to Mr. Vimpany’s house. 

(Vo be continued.) 


“Who will buy it of 


A joint meeting of subscribers to the British School at 
Athens ani to the Cyprus Exploration Fund took place on 
July 1@ at the rooms of the Society of Arts, John-street, 
Adelphi, the Harl of Carnarvon presiding. Mr. George 
Macmillan, the secretary, read the report, showing that the 
school had done good work in Athens and elsewhere. The 
past year—the third of its existenee—had helped to establish 
its position among the foreign institutions of Athens, and the 
results would, the committee felt, convince Englishmen of the 
value of the work carried on. Details were then given of the 
work accomplished. Funds were, however, needed, and for 
these an urgent appeal was made, Lord Carnarvon and Sir 
Charles Newton were among the speakers. 


CAIRO DONKEY-BOYS AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


The “Rue du Caire,” or model of a street in Cairo, which 
forms part of the International Exhibition at Paris, contains 
a variety of mimic or real features of the capital city of 
Mussulman Egypt, arranged by M. Delort De Gléon, the 
director of that foreign department, with a just appre- 
ciation of Parisian curiosity on the subject. Livery one of 
the many tourists in the Land of the Nile who supposes 
it to be worth while to add another book, with his personal 
observations, to the hundreds of books on Egypt which 
have already been published, has some remark to make on 
the donkeys and the donkey-boys, whose obtrusive eagerness to 
give an easy mount to the European lady or gentleman in 
Cairo is regarded either as troublesome or amusing. We are 
told of their queer use of English phrases, and equally of 
French ; and the names they will sometimes give to their beasts, 
“Sir Gladstone,” “Prince of Wales,’ or “Lord Wolseley,” 
to propitiate the favour of those whom they would gain 
as customers for a ride through the city streets. About 
sixty boys, with as many donkeys, much finer animals than 
the degenerate specimens of the asinine race commonly seen 
in England, have been engaged for the Egyptian show in the 
Paris Exhibition. These active youths, dressed in long blue 
blouses, with the “ Keffyeh” rolled about their heads, and with 
nimble naked feet, are lodged in a long wooden gallery, which 
is also the stable of their donkeys; and, when they come 
forth to ply their ayocation, make the Rue du Caire a 
very lively scene. It is pretended, however, by some know- 
ing eritics of the Exhibition that some of the lads are 
too well versed in Parisian slang, and evince too much 
familiarity with the habits and tastes of the French metro- 
polis, while they have no answer to make to a question in 
Arabic, and that they were never at Cairo or at Alexandria 
in their lives. We believe, indeed, that there are genuine 
specimens of the Arab donkey-boy of Egypt among them, 
but the “gamin de Paris” may be recognised, now and then, 
under an Oriental disguise. 


CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 
A Parliamentary return contains the following list of all 
pensions, making a total of £1200, granted during the year 
ended June 20 last, and charged upon the Civil List :— 

Miss Evelyn Lucy Hewett, in consideration of tho distinguished naval 
services of her late father, Admiral Sir W. N. W. Hewett, £75. 

Miss Jane Hewett, £75. 

Mrs. Katherine Palgrave, in consideration of the literary services of her 
late husband and of his long service in trying climates, £50. 

Mrs. Sallie Duffield Proctor, in consideration of the service rendered to 
the cause of science by her late husband, Mr. R. A. Proctor, £100. 

Mrs. Blanche Gertrude Guthrie, in consideration of the eminence of her 
late husband, Professor F. Guthrie, as a physicist, £50. 

Miss Emily Faithfull, in consideration of her services as a writer and 
worker on behalf of the emigration, education, and employment of 
women, £50, 

Mr. William Smyth Rockstro, in consideration of his services to musical 
literature, £50. 

Mrs. Eliza Shairp, in consideration of the services rendered by her late 
husband, Professor Shairp, to literature, £50. 

Mrs. Maria Jane Graves, in consideration of the services of her late 
husband, the Rey. James Graves, to archeology, and to the early history of 
Ireland. £50, 

Dr. GC. A. M. Fennell, in consideration of his eminence as a classical and 
philological scholar and of his services to literature, £50, 

Miss Elizabeth Gertrude Birch, in consideration of the services of her 
late father, Dr. 8. Birch, as an archeologist, £50. 

Miss Juliana Frances Birch, in consideration of the services of her late 
father, Dr. 8. Birch, as an archeologist, £50. 

Mr. W. Cave Thomas, on account of his personal service to the Royal 
family, and in consideration of his services to art, £50. 

Mrs. Helen Patey, in consideration of the services rendered by her late 
husband, Mr. G. H. B. Patey, in the improvement of the telegraph services 
of this country, £200. 

Mrs. Margaret Rainey Porter, in recognition of the services of her late 
husband, Dr. J. L. Porter, to education and literature, £50, 

Mrs. Sophie Watts, in recognition of the services of her late husband, 
Mr. Henry Watts, to chemistry, £75. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sowerby, in consideration of the botanical works of her 
lat2 husband, £75. 

Dr. James Hutcheson Stirling, in recognition of his services to philosophy 
and literature, £50. . 


The marriage of Lord Langford with Miss Nina Sutton, 
sixth daughter of the late Sir Richard Sutton, Bart., took place 
in Agher church, in the county of Meath, on July 11. Colonel 
C. J. Cotes was the bridegroom's best man; and the four 
bridesmaids were the Misses Maud, Winnie, and Zoé Sutton, 
sisters of the bride, and Miss Aimine Rowley, cousin of the 
bridegroom. Sir Richard Sutton gave his sister away.—At 
St. Peter's, Eaton-square, on July 11, took place the marriage 
of Mr. William Wainwright, second son of the late Mr. 
William Wainwright, of Hoe Place, Woking, and Lady Bagge, 
widow of Sir Ernest Bagge, of Stradsett Hall, Norfolk. The 
bride was given away by her father. Mr. Ernest Wainwright, 
nephew of the bridegroom, acted as best man. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution, its thanks, inscribed on vellum and framed, were 
awarded to Mr. J. Smart, chief officer of the ship Argomene, 
of Liverpool, £5 to the second officer, who was injured in 
rendering the service, and 10s. each to four seamen, for putting 
off ina boat from the vessel and saving the lives of three 
persons whose boat had been upset by a squall near Spike 
Island, Queenstown Harbour, on June 9. Other rewards 
were granted to the crews of life-boats and shore-boats for 
saving life from wrecks on our coasts. Payments amounting 
to £5500 were likewise made on various life-boat stations. 
Amongst the contributions recently received were £105 from 
the Mercers’ Company, £20 from the Chilian Government, 
£7 collected on board the Royal mail steamer Medway, per 
Japtain Gillies, and annual subscriptions towards the main- 
tenance of the life-boats of the institution of £50 and £25 
respectively from EH. F. White, Hsq., and Miss S. H. White. 
Reports were read from the District Inspector of Life-Boats 
to the institution on their recent visits to life-boat stations. 
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THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Portrait which is presented this week to our readers is 
a fitting accompaniment of the Illustrations of Hawarden, 
forming part of the series of “English Homes”; but the 
occasion does not require any such complete public biography 
as that which is customary in our Journal when a great and 
signal event has altered the position of one of our leading 
statesmen, and we have more than once given a full account 
of Mr. Gladstone’s political career at the times of his appoint- 
ment to the highest office in the State. A mere recapitulation 
of dates will suffice to aid the memory of those moderately 
acquainted with contemporary history, while few persons in 
this country have not already gathered from the incessant 
discussion of its affairs plenty of materials for an estimate of 
Mr. Gladstone's Ministerial and Parliamentary achievements, 
and of his views or purposes with regard to questions still in 
debate. 

The right hon. gentleman, William Ewart Gladstone, born at 
Liverpool on Dee. 20, 1809, fourth son of Sir John Gladstone, 
Bart.,a Liverpool merchant ; was educated at Eton, and at Christ- 
church College, Oxford, where he took double first-class honours ; 
was elected M.P. for Newark in December, 1832; and has almost 
ever since been a member of the House of Commons. He was 
appointed by Sir Robert Peel, in December, 1834, a Junior 
Lord of the Treasury, and in February, 1835, Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, but retired from office, with Sir Robert 
Peel, in April of that year. In 1841, when Sir Robert Peel 
gained power, Mr. Gladstone became Vice-President of the 
Board of ‘Trade and Master of the Mint, and one of the Privy 
Council. He succeeded the Earl of Ripon as President of the 
Board of Trade in 1843, and became Secretary of tate 
for the Colonies in 1845. Having resigned his seat for 
Newark, during the breach of the Conservative party on 
uccount of the repeal of the Corn Laws, he was elected M.?. 
for the University of Oxford in August. 1847. His widening 
Liberal opinions then began to separate him from his former 
political connections, and his re-election in 1852 was contested, 
but he kept his seat. He was Chancellor of the Hxchequer in 
Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry, formed in December of that year, 
but did not long retain that office after the reconstruction of 
the Government by Lord Palmerston during the Crimean War. 
In the winter of 1858, when the late Harl of Derby was Prime 
Minister, Mr. Gladstone performed a special mission to the 
Ionian Islands. So far, although he had gained renown as a 
brilliant Finance Minister, he could not be regarded as an in- 
fluential party leader. Much of his leisure had been occupied 
with literary studies, the most considerable result of which, 
published in 1858, was a book on the Greek traditions of the 
Homeric age. He had written, twenty years before, an argu- 
mentative treatise on Church and State, now remembered 
chiefly on account of Macaulay's critical review of the essay ; 
and in 1851 his “Letter to Lord Aberdeen,” exposing the 
cruelties practised in Neapolitan prisons on Poerio and his 
companions, the martyrs of Italian patriotism, made a deep 
and wide impression on the public mind. 

Mr. Gladstone, in June, 1859, became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Cabinet formed by Lord Palmerston, of 
which Lord Russell was an important member; and his 
financial achievements, with the French commercial treaty of 
1860, greatly contributed to the popularity of a Liberal 
Administration. Having been rejected by the University of 
Oxford at the election of 1865, he was returned for South 
Lancashire, from which event may be dated the commence- 
ment of his later political career in the leadership of tlie 
Liberal party. On the death of Lord Palmerston, in the 
same year, Mr. Gladstone became the acknowledged leader 
of the House of Commons, still holding his office in the 
Ministry of Earl Russell, till it was overthrown by Mr. 
Disraeli and the late Lord Derby; and in 1868, taking his stand, 
for the Opposition, on the abolition of the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment. he defeated the Conservative Ministry, and came into 
full power. Having lost his seat for South-West Lancashire, he 
was now M.P. for Greenwich. The legislative performances 
of Mr. Gladstone, and his colleagues, in 1869 and the next two 
years were more remarkable than anything done by a Liberal 
statesman since the times of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne. 
The Irish Church Disestablishment, the Irish Land Act of 1870, 
the Elementary Education Act, the Ballot Act, and the 
abolition of purchase in the Army constituted a new depariure 
in our political history, the results of which have long since 
been accepted by all parties and classes, and are agreed to be 
generally beneficial. 

The latter years of that Ministry were disturbed by frequent 
ill-suecess and much divided opinion among the Liberal party. 
The election of 1874 gave a large majority to Mr. Disraeli, who 
formed a strong Government; and, in the following year, Mr. 
Gladstone announced his intention of retizing from the Liberal 
leadership, which was then confided to Lord Hartington. Mr. 
Gladstone wrote a good deal on theological and literary 
questions, and still attended Parliament; but it was by a 
memorable crisis in the affairs of the East, the Bulgarian 
massacres of 1876, that he was again called to take a prominent 
share in opposition to the policy of the existing Government. 
He threw himself into this agitation with amazing force; 
and his sentiments, expressed most vehemently in the 
Midlothian electoral campaign of 1879, prevailed so decidedly 
with the people of Great Britain that the election of 1580 
produced a House of 349 Liberal members, against 243 Con- 
servatives, with sixty Irish Home Rulers. Mr. Gladstone. at 
the end of April, formed a Ministry, in which he was First 
Lord of the ‘Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and which, after passing the Irish Land Act of 188], 
became involved in arduous and difficult circumstances, partly 
relating to the military intervention in Egypt and the Soudan, 
partly to the agitation for Irish nationality under Mr. 
Parnell, which ultimately resulted in the overthrow of 
his Government, and in the disruption of the Liberal party, 
with the rejection of his proposals concerning a separate Irish 
Parliament. The right honourable gentleman, still M.P. for 
Midlothian, now in the eightieth year of his age, betrays no 
diminution of his physical and intellectual vigour; in which 
respect, whatever may be thought of his present views of 
statesmanship, he is certainly an extraordinary example of 
persistent energy, and is entitled to figure, in this generation, 
as “the Grand Old Man.” : 

By his marriage, fifty years ago, with Catherine, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., of Hawarden 
Castle, Mr. Gladstone has several sons and daughters, one of 
whom is Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P. for West Leeds ; and the 
others are mentioned in our account of his private residence, 
which will be read with interest: upon the occasion of the 
“Golden Wedding,” with a few particulars of the home and 
private life. 


The Primate presided, at Lambeth Palace, on July 11, at 
the conference of his diocese, at which Canon Westcott read a 
paper on “ the Church’s duty to promote the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes,” in which he urged the value 
of arbitration. After some discussion, it was agreed to appoint 
a day for intercessory prayer for peace.—A resolution against 
gambling and betting was adopted on the 12th, 
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you,” said a faithful Welshman at Hawarden, the 

other day—no need to say of whom. Now that his 

great comrade in arms has passed away, Mr. 
Gladstone is our one living statesman whose name has 
become a part of history already. From all parts of 
England travellers come to look at the old house which 
has become famous since it has been his, and stroll through 
the beautiful park whose trees he thins so diligently. At 
the little station of Broughton Hall, a mile or so from the 
gates of Hawarden, the porter answers you before he has had 
time to hear your question. ‘Cross the line and keep straight 
on.” He knows well enough that it is “the wonder of the 
world, look you” whose home you have come to see. 

And at this time of his golden wedding more pilgrims than 
ever before are crossing the Welsh border to do honour to the 
old statesman, forgetting party for the while, only admiring 
the wonderful worker in his eightieth year, and moved by 4 
very human wish to see something of his surroundings, to 
hear a little of his bright and pleasant home life Nor will 
they be disappointed in what they seeand hear. At Hawarden 
all is picturesque, interesting, and dignified ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone, if ever man was, is a prophet in his own country. 

You are not allowed to forget that that country is Wales. 
Wngland is left behind when you pass the beautiful city of 
Chester, with its shady rows, its walls—a pleasant walk early 
on a summer morning—its cathedral, and its Roodee. Whether 
you go to Broughton Hall by the Holyhead train, or to the 
little station at Sandyeroft, nearer still to Hawarden, you are 
likely to meet strange men with a shy, puzzled look, who speak 
English as if it were a foreign tongue, and punctuate their 
sentences with “ Look you” and “ Iss,” just as Fluellen did in 
Shakspeare’s day. Across the level plain you see the little 
hills of Wales ; and in the villages, if by chance the name over 
a shop is not Jones, it is pretty sure to be Davies. 

From Broughton Hall, when you have “crossed the line 
and gone straight on” as far as the village church, which 
stands where two roads meet, a signpost points you “To 
Hawarden ”—pronounced, as I suppose most people know, 
Harden—and you pass along the quietest country road, 
shadowed by low, broad-spreading trees, dipping down and 
sloping again upwards, to where the lodge-gates and their 
pretty cottage stand by the wayside, on the left. 

All are welcome to walk in the park, but a notice-board 
asks them to keep to the footway. On certain days and hours 
the old castle in the grounds is to be seen; but the present 
house is, characteristically, “never shown.” Hawarden is 
before everything a home, the dwelling of a private gentle- 
man; there is nothing of the show-place about it—not even 
the discomfort ! 

Yet no park that I have seen has a prettier beginning than 
this. The path winds up and down, through shady trees ; two 
ridges of hillside lie before you, the nearer one grass-covered, 
with three trees standing apart atop of it, the further and 
higher ciad in woods of dark and shadowy foliage. Along 
the hollow to the left a brook runs busily—you can just hear 
the rippling of its little waterfall. Beyond the valley is a 
hillside of field and hedge; in front of you a long series of 
lovely woodland glimpses. Then you pass through a gate, 
and come at once within sight—and scent—of a gorse-covered 
upland of the richest bright green, crowned with a line of trees. 

Only a few yards further and the round turrets of the 
castle are in sight. The park is wide and open here, but the 
house is set in trees and hidden by them, except for a peep 
here and there of an ivy-covered tower; but you may see the 
flowers at its foot, and the cricket-ground on the lawn—most 
likely with players in their flannels, on a July afternoon—and, 
after a few steps more, the formidable gateway, with its tower 
on each side and great wooden doors. 

It is difficult to deseribe a modern house as pleasant and 
stately as Hawarden without falling into the ornate style of 
the auctioneer ; the more, perhaps, since Hawarden affects the 
ancient in its modernity. - Built, a square brick house, in 1752, 
it was extended, cased in stone, and “castellated” in 1809— 
about what one may call the Abbotsford period. There is a 
round tower in the middle. a square tower at almost every 
corner, here a buttress, and there and everywhere battlements ; 
and I am bound to say that to my eyes the result is very 
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handsome and good to look upon. For one thing, the colour 
is warm and pleasant ; and in so many great houses the colour 
is the unsatisfactory part—their chilly, yellowish stone does 
not harmonise with the strong tones.of an English landscape. 
Think how the yellow Parthenon would look against an 
English sky ! 

But here the wails are of a comfortable grey ; and they 
are coated with,dark ivy, and broken up with flights of steps 
to the terrace, and deep mullioned windows, and shadows of 
the towers jutting out; while, at their feet, bright beds of 
flowers, scarlet, blue, and gold, sparkle in the sun, against 
smooth lawns of grass ; and trees of all greens stand round, 
from the lightest of young leaves to sombre hollies, 

The principal entrance is a modest one. Narrow steps run 
sharply up to a little hall, with a passage before it, from which 
our host and hostess look down in welecome—hers, a pleasant 
picture in black-and-white ; his, a bust of some years ago, so 
striking in its likeness that it is only at a second look that one 
sees how great are the changes later years have brought with 
them. The face was stouter then, there was a sweep of hait 
across the forehead. and it hung longer behind. 

Of the private rooms of a house such as this there is but 
little to be said.; and there are no “show rooms” at 
Hawarden—though one room there is into which all England 
would gladly peep. LEverything is old-fashioned, quiet, and 
comfortable ; and on all hands one hears of the absence of 
pretence, the entire homeliness of the private life of our 
Great Commoner and his family. 

Nothing could be simpler than Mrs. Gladstone’s own 
morning-room, bright and sunny, yellow-walled, flower- 
scented, with an outlook from its wide windows upon the 
lawn. It is hung with old pictures, and in a case by the wall 
are many presents to Mrs. Gladstone from cities she has visited. 
The fine student-face of Miss Helen Gladstone is here, in a 
good portra't by Richmond ; the family portraits of Hawarden 
are all interesting and noticeable. 

Through the cool little hall to the small library—which was 
a billiard-room, but at Hawarden the rising flood of books 
gradually covers everything. Mr. Gladstone’s books must 
number a good many over 15,000 now. His bookcases are 
arranged, in an ingenious way, by which much space is saved : 
they stand out into the rooms at right angles, and each pro- 
jecting case faces both ways, holding a double row of books. 
Between each pair of cases there is interval enough to give 
easy access to the shelves. 

Double doors lead to the small drawing-room, which looks 
on to the lawn, and is full of books: and a large, handsome, 
white-pillared room succeeds, the library en titre. Here hang 
portraits of faces known to history—among the rest a Vandyck 
of Sir Kenelm Digby, who was great-great-great-grandfather 
to Mrs. Gladstone. Here, too, is a drawing (by Burne-Jones) 
of his granddaughter a step further removed—with yet 
another “great” added to her title—Mrs. Drew, Mrs. Glad- 
stone’s not-long-married daughter. Other pictures are by Sir 
Peter Lely and Snyders ; and there is a replica of Millais’ 
striking portrait of Mr. Gladstone, painted in the memorable 
year, 1880. 

Below the pictures are bookshelves, of course ; but in this 
room they do not project from the walls, and some, alas! are 
mere shams, concealing doorways—one of which leads to a 
very pretty tiny chamber in the adjoining ‘lower. Alto- 
gether, this is a spacious, open room: more, perhaps, of the 
drawing-room—as it is sometimes, I believe, called—than the 
library. 

Tt is, of course, the room of the house—Mr. Gladstone’s 
study—which best deserves this name. The “Temple of 
Peace.” as its owner calls it, is a corner chamber, in the block 
lately added at the north-west angle of the house. It is light 
and cheery, though sober enough in colour the russet backs 
of the books reach nearly to the ceiling, the walls above are of 
a deep Indian red, with white plaques here and there. A 
white chimney-piece, with brass dogs on the spacious fire- 
place, gives brightness to its corner of the room ; and, for 
light, there are three windows, one in the main north front, 
two to the‘west. There are many busts in the room, of old com- 
rades, rivals, and famous friends. Cobden stands in the midst, 
with Spurgeon hard by him; and at one end is, you may be 
sure, John Bright—who, long before the political estrangement 
of late years, pointed out the great statesman to a young 
friend with the words, “ Look at that man, for he is the greatest 
Englishman that you are ever likely to see.” 

And, in a high place of the room, looking down on one of 
Mr. Gladstone's especial seats, there is a terra-cotta bust of his 
great opporent in the House of Commons, Benjamin Disraeli, 
afterwards Farl of Beaconsfield. Other busts and photographs 
are those of the Queen, Sidney Herbert, Canning, Lord Richard 
Cavendish ; and there is a portrait in relief of Tennyson. 

There are three writing-tables. “ At one Mr. Gladstone sits 
when busy in political work and correspondence ; the second 
is reserved for literary labour and, especially, Homeric studies ; 
the third is Mrs. Gladstone’s "—so tells us Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
in his Hawarden Visitor’s Handbook. At the table chiefly 
used—one need not say which it is !—is a low, shabby chair, 
covered in red and black, between a western window and the 
library door, and facing—bout at some distance—the fireplace. 
Of the Homeric table Mr. Gladstone said wistfully to a 
writer in Harper's Magazine, “It is a long time since I 
sat there.” 

For the books, in this book-room : one notices at once how 
many are on theology—some of them very old Italian works, 
some quite “up to date.” It is remarkable that of the four 
authors to ‘whom Mr. Gladstone attributes the greatest 


formative influence on his own mind, two are entirely theo- 


logical, while of the other two the interest is in one case 
greatly religious, in the other wholly philosophical. The four 
are St. Augustine, Bishop Butler, Dante, and Aristotle; and 
you will notice that Dante—like Homer and Shakspeare—has 
his special department in Mr. Gladstone’s library. 

Here, as throughout the house, are to be seen many presents 
and tokens of honour to the great ex-Minister, from cities, 
from people, and from peoples. In this study one notices 
immediately two magnificent books, memorials of his recent 
visit to Italy—the first a iovely collection of views of Roma, 
bound in white vellum, a tribute from the Anglo-Italian 
colony in Rome : the other a great volume, in an inlaid cover 
with silver clasps. filled with signatures from the Universities 
of Italy. In the library we see, inter alia, one of the many 


city presents—the golden key which betokens the freedom of 
the borough of Swansea ; while in Mr. Gladstone’s dressing- 
room there are a score or so of presentation walking-sticks, 

In a corner near the study fireplace is a tremendous fire- 
resisting door, through which lies a newly built octagon room, 
wherein are to be kept Mr. Gladstone’s invaluable papers and 
correspondence. This is believed to be entirely fireproof, bnt 
is, unfortunately, anything but waterproof ag yet. It is so 
damp that it will have to be very thoroughly dried before it 
can be used. 

Mr. Gladstone has a kind of private staircase and doorway 
from the garden to this his Temple of Peace; and even the 
very doorway is a mass of books. Let me say that their owner 
does not churlishly keep all these books to himself, “Any 
resident visitor "—which seems to mean any neighbour—“ is at 
liberty, on entering his or her name in a book kept for the 
purpose, to borrow any volume at pleasure” ; and the privilege 
seems to be pretty freely exercised. 

It is wortn going to the dining-room—a grey-pillared. old- 
fashioned room, with an oaken floor—to see the very interest- 
ing family portraits there hung. With the dark, handsome 
face of Mr. Gladstone himself, as a young man, many engravings 
have made us familiar; but I do not know that even those 
who have seen Mrs. Gladstone’s sweet face have realised that 
it must in its youth have been almost the loveliest in England. 
On this wall, however, hangs proof incontrovertible of the 
fact ; here are “the handsome Miss Glynnes,” side by side, and 
here also the splendid features and stalwart frame of their 
father; while Lady Glynne, the mother, completes a quartet 
remarkable even among “ the handsomest aristocracy in the 
world.” 

On the ground-floor one may notice also the rooms of 
“Mr. Henry "—with its staircase to the garden—and * Mr. 
Herbert,” a very small and business-like study, filled with 
books, lighter (perhaps in colour only) and newer than those in 
“The Temple”: hung with photographs of sacred pictures and 
of the family, and further decorated with a stuffed crocodile 
and a deer-head: for “Mr. Herbert” is a great sportsman, 
and, as is well known, a crack shot. 

A handsome staircase, with walls of pale green and gold, 
hung with historical pictures, takes us to the first floor; at 
the top stands an organ, on which Mrs. Gladstone plays. and 
sometimes “* Mr. Herbert.” I understand that Mr. Gladstone 
has given up—as, perhaps, at close on eighty one commonly 
does—the singing for which he was once so famous ; but those 
who have heard his latest speeches tell us that most of the 
notes of that wonderful voice are still there, if a little less 
full, perhaps a little less clear, than of old. 

Being on the first floor, will it be indiscreet to peep fora 
moment into the most interesting of its rooms—the ex- 
Premier's bed-chamber? Quite unpretentious and plain it is. 
of course; but large and bright and airy. There are a hand- 
some wooden overmantel and chimneypiece, and the queerest 
old-fashioned wallpaper. On the wall isa group of the states- 
men of 1857, with ‘** Pam” laying down the law and Lord John 
listening more or less resignedly—and very, very few faces 
now to be seen in either House at the fullest division. 

In the very plain dressing-room, perhaps the most interest- 
ing thing to be seen—besides the twenty or thirty walking- 
sticks in the corner—is seen from the window: a splendid old 
hawthorn, said to hive been planted by the grandfather of 
“Lady Margaret,” the famous old Hawarden letter-carrier. 
But, when Mr. Gladstone is at home, there is always in this 
room a large Bible on a stand, which he reads while he is 
dressing. : 

Of the other rooms there is no need to speak: the West 
Room, with its ancient silk-hung bed, and its fine view of the 
gardens and the Old Castle, framed in the great trees; the 
Tower Room, with its tiny annexe actually in the tower; the 
many guest-chambers of Mr. Gladstone’s many guests. And 
downstairs we need but glance into the very lofty ancient 
kitchen, the cosy housekeeper’s room, and the servants’ hail, 
with its prudent maxim—“so like Mr. Gladstone,” they said— 
painted over the fireplace : 

Spare Not 

Waste Not 
Add to Sobriety 

Vigilance. 

There is a courtyard at the back of the house--which was 
formerly the front of the house; the turnpike road, which 
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ENTRANCE GATE. 


passed beside it and along the 
moat to the village, was di- 
verted in 1804. The court- 
yard is a very pleasant place, 
with the great gatcs which 
we have already seen in one 
corner, dark and sombre ; and tall, dark trees beyond them in 
the park, and the bright leaves of a younger tree inside ; and 
a red-brick, ivy-covered house opposite the little back-door 
of the great house; and then, between two more gates, a 
battlemented wall completing the semicircle of the court. 
‘The red house, and another which lies just beyond the 
middle gate of the three that I have named, are charities kept 
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up by Mrs. Gladstone, at her very door, and under her own 
constant care. The house through the gate she calls her 
“Tittle Home.” It is a comfortable cottage, in which are 
generally to be found some six or seven convalescents. or poor 
people who need change of air, or the like—very frequently 
Londoners — who spend a happy, restful time under the 
charge of a wonderful old lady of ninety. Mrs. Smith is a 
keen politician, active and alert almost as Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, whom she is believed to regard as a very promising 
youngster. 

The red-brick house—called Diglane, and formerly the 
residence of the Crachley family—is Mrs. Gladstone’s Orphan- 
age. Here fourteen girls are trained for service, and twenty 
boys—from five years old to eighteen or nineteen—are brought 
up and put to trades. Everything is exquisitely clean, from 
the blue walls to the shining boards ; there is a pretty little 
prayer-room ; the beds look very fresh and comfortable, some 
with coverlets striped with white and red, some—no doubt a 
present—dotted all over with little heads of Mr. Gladstone. 
In the boys’ garden each has his strip of ground. The flowers 
and fruit are very bright and fragrant. One cannot but 
think how these red-cheeked fellows must come to love their 
pretty home, with its old wooden porch, and roses growing up, 
with the little leaded window-panes, the clock above the 
door, the ancient mangle inside, and, above all. the kind face 
of the nurse, Mrs. Godfrey, always looking out upon them. 

Walking round the great house till we are in front of Mr. 
Gladstone's study windows, we find ourselves under the shade 
of a very curious circle of tall lime-trees —about 20 ft. in 
diameter—which is called Sir John Glynne’s Dressing-Room. 
In the park and grounds are splendid trees of many kinds— 
two great oaks, and Mr. Gladstone’s favourite feathering- 
beech, and some magnificent sycamores, are specially note- 
worthy ; and in spring the rhododendrons blossom into a blaze 
of colour. Yet in 1730, as Sir John Glynne records, only one 
tree was standing about the place —that is to say, no doubt, in 
the private grounds near the house. This tree is thought to 
have been the large spreading oak by the flower-garden. 

In the 250 acres of the park are many lovely views; a 
yalley runs across it from end to end. and on the farther side 
is the Deer Park—richly timbered, and overgrown with 
bracken—which was enclosed and stocked by Sir John Glynne 
in 1739. Through the valley runs Broughton brook, with its 
two waterfalls ; on the steep above you may see, scampering 
away in their hundreds, the rabbits—* Welsh rabbits” in their 
native home! It is indeed one of the most beautiful of parks, 
the land rising and falling in little hills and ravines, and the 


tops of the park and the new 


castle cosy and pleasant among 
flowerbeds and grass. 

Two walls, or “curtains,” 
came down from the keep and 
enclosed the space below: one is 
still pretty perfect. On the north 
side of the courtyard was the 
entrance; on the south the 
banqueting-hall, thirty feet high 
from its timber floor to the wall- 


plate. Of this two lofty windows 
still remain, with traces of a 
third. Outside the “curtain,” on 
the east, are remains of a kitchen 
and other offices. 

“ From the north-eastern angle 
of the curtain,” Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone tells us, ‘“ projects a spur- 
work protected by two curtains, 
one of which, 4ft. thick and 
24 ft. high, only remains, with a 
shouldered postern door opening 
on the scarp of the ditch at its 
junction with the main curtain. 
This spur-work was the entrance 
to the Castle, and contains a deep 
pit, now called the Dungeon, and 
a Barbican or sallyport beyond. 
The pitis 12 {t.deep and measures 
27ft. by 10 ft. across. It may 
possibly have served the double 
purpose of defence and of water- 
supply—there being no other apparent source. In the foot- 
bridge across the pit may have been a trap-door, or other 
means for suddenly breaking communication in case of need. 
Overhead probably lay the roadway for horsemen, with a 
proper drawbridge. ‘The thickness of the walls indicates 
their having been built to a considerable height, sufficient, 
probably, to form parapets masking the passage of the bridge. 
In the mound beyond, or counter-scarp, was the gatehouse 
and Barbican, containing a curious fanshaped chamber up a 
flight of steps.” 

The earthworks surrounding the castle are its oldest 
part—tenth century, perhaps; the barbican and dungeon- 
pit are later than the main building; while the entrance 
and the winding steps which take you to the top of the 
Keep are a recent and skilful 
restoration. 


To tell in a few lines a history 
which goes back far more than 
600 years—for there seems no 
doubt that in the earliest times 
Hawarden was a British fortifica- 
tion—is not an easy task, but I 
must attempt it. The name 
comes from the Welsh Din or 
Dinas, castle on a hill, with some 
kind of prefix; and is spelt 
Haordine in Domesday, and else- 
where Weorden or Haweorden, 
Harden—asitis still pronounced— 
Ha Wordin, and Hauwerthyn. 

A quaint story, told in Willett’s 
“History of Hawarden,” seems 
to show that the Welsh were in 
possession here, in the tenth 
century, although by the making 
of Offa's Dyke (about A.D. 790) 
the place had come into the king- 
dom of Mercia. 

About the sixth year of the 
reign of Conan, King of North 


THE 


castles, old and new, 
facing each other 
among its deep trees. 

To the old castle 
you pass up a steepish 
slope, which ends in 
an artificial amphitheatre. made by some poor working-men 
under the direction of Sir John Glynne, to give them work in 
a time of distress. (‘Not only we, the latest seed of 
Time ... have loved the people well!) A drawbridge, 
thick with ivy, leads across the dry moat to the bowling- 
green—as it is now called—or open courtyard of the old 
eastle ; a circle of smooth grass, girt with the ruins of the 
ancient wall, 

Six hundred years ago, this castle must have been of 
unsual streigth. It is guarded on the south by the steep 
ravine, and on all other sides by banks and ditches. partly 
artificial and partly natural. “The place presents,” says 
Mr. G.I’. Clark, “in a remarkable degree the features of a 
well-known class of earthworks found both in England and in 
Normandy. ‘This kind of fortification by mound, bank, and 
ditch was in use in the ninth, tenth, and even in the eleventh 
centuries, before masonry was general. The mound was 
crowned with a strong circular house of timber, such as in the 
Layeux. tapestry the soldiers are attempting to set on fire. 
The court below and the banks beyond the ditches were fenced 
with palisades, and defences of that character.” 

There are no marks of the Norman style at Hawarden ; 
though—as Mr. W. H. Gladstone p>ints out in his “ Hand- 
book,” from which these facts are mainly taken—it was usual, 
after the Conquest, to replace these earthworks with solid 
Norman masonry. The castle seems to be the work of one 
period—probably rather late in the thirteenth century. 

The Keep is exceedingly solid, in diameter 61 ft., and 
originally about 40 ft. in height; it stands out some 50 ft. 
above the main ward, and 200ft. from the bottom of the 
ravine. The wall is 15 ft. thick at the base, and 13 ft. at the 
level of the rampart wall—dimensions rare indeed at the 
supposed date of its building. 

‘There were of old two floors in the Keep, the upper being a 
state-room, lighted from three recesses, and entered from the 
portcullis-chamber. Next to this is the Sacrariwm, with a 
cinquefoil-headed doorway, a small recess for a piscina, and a 
later altar. A gallery in the thickness of the wall runs round 
nearly the whole circle of the Keep, with remarkably strong 
vaulting. 

_From this sentry-wall you have a view—so says the 
grizzled warder, William Jones—of no fewer than eight 
counties ; and these are Shropshire, Staffordshire, Leicestershire, 
Derbyshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Flintshire, and Denbighshire. 
Far and away you can see to north and east and south; 
only on the west is the view shut in by Moel Famman, the 
Queen Mountain. The cities of Liverpool and Chester are in 
sight ; and the Black Tower of Eaton Hall through agap ; and, 
over a church-tower, the distant sea. Far and near are hills; 
close by, under the watch-tower of the old castle, lie the tree- 
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Wales, “there happened a very 
dry and hot summer, so dry that 
there was not grass for the cattle ; 
upon which most of the inhabitants went and prayed” to the 
Holy Rood for rain. Aimong the rest, the Lady Trawst, wife 
of Sytsylht, Governor of Harden Castle, “praying earnestly 
and Jong, the image or Holy Rood fell down on her head and 
killed her.” Upon this was a great uproar, and a jury was 
summoned to try the said image for murder, their names 
being—- 

Hincot of Hancot, Span of Mancot, 

Leech and Leach, and Cumberbeach. 

Peet and Pate. with Corbin of the gate, 

Milling and Hughet, with Gill and Pughet. 


The Holy Rood was found guilty, and sentenced to death. 
“Hang her!” said some; but the wise Span suggested that, as 
they wanted rain, it would be best to drown her ; and the yet 
wiser Corbin advised to lay her on the sands of the river 
Dee and see what became of her. This was done, and the 
tide carried the image to Caerleon, said to be Chester. The 
townsfolk found it, “drowned and dead,” and buried it 
at the city-gate, with this inscription— 

The Jews their God did crucify, 

The Hardeners theirs did drown, 

*Cause with their wants she’d not comply, 

And lies tuder this cold stone. 
Iam told that the people of Hawarden to this day are called 
“Harden Jews”; and every racing-man knows that the low 
land by Chester is still the Roodee—or “ Rood-Eye.” 

William the Conqueror granted Hawarden—and very much 
besides—to his kinsman, Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester ; and to 
the Earls of Chester it belonged until the death of Ranulf de 
Blundeville, last Earl, in 1231, when it passed, through his 
sister Mabel, to the Montalts. 

Thirty years after this (in 1264) Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester, and Llewellyn, Prince of North Wales, met under 
the castle walis, and there swore to stand by each other. King 
Henry, then the Harl’s prisoner, was compelled to renounce 
his rights, and the castle was given over to Llewellyn; but 
when the King got the upper hand again Llewellyn was asked 
to give up his castle; and, after some debate, agreed that it 
should be destroyed, and Robert de Montalt should be rein- 
stated, but should not restore the fortifications for thirty years. 

Part of the “consideration” for Llewellyn’s goodwill in 
this matter was Hleanor, Simon de Montfort’s daughter ; but 
it seems probable that the fortifications were restored, for we 
find the Welsh successfully attacking the castle by night in 
1281, “with much bloodshed and cruelty.” It was stormed 
and partly burnt, and much the same happened again the 
next year; after which the present building was probably 
raised—for it is hardly likely that such a keep as now stands 
at Hawarden could have been taken by assault two years 
— Robert, the last of the Montalts, was probably the 

milder, 

This family had held the property for about a century ; 
then, after twice or thrice coming into the possession of the 
Crown, and after half a century in the hands of the Mont- 
acutes, it passed (in 1454) to the Stanleys, soon afterwards 
Earls of Derby. With them it remained for nearly two 


centuries ; 
but with 
the execu- 
tion of 
James 
Stanley, 
the Cavalier, after the battle of Worcester, in 1657, it was 
sequestrated. During the Civil War, I may note, it had been 
besieged and taken by the Royalists, and, two years later, 
retaken from them by the Roundheads after a month’s siege. 
In 1646 it was ordered to be “disgarrisoned and demolished,” 
and there are still traces that gunpowder was used to blow 
up portions of the Keep. 

After the sequestration it was bought by the famous Crown 
lawyer and politician, Serjeant (afterwards Chief Justice) 
Glynne, whose family has held it to this day—for Mrs. Glad- 
stone is descended directly from him. 

Indeed, if pride of birth makes for conservatism, the 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone have every right to be 
Tories of the truest blue; for William Ewart Gladstone can 
trace his ancestral line—through some dim grand-dam of the 
past—to Henry III. of England and Robert the Bruce of Scot- 
land ; while Catherine, his wife, is twenty-seventh in descent 
from Cilmin of the Black Foot (Cilmin Drold Dhu), who 
flourished in Wales early in the ninth century. His descendant, 
Edward Llywd, assumed the name of Glynne, of which the 
Serjeant Glynne just mentioned was the most notable bearer— 
and made, indeed, for himself a very considerable position, on 
both sides, in and after the Parliamentary War and the 
Restoration. 

Tt was in 1723 that the Glynnes moved to Hawarden from 
Bicester ; and in 1752 Sir John Glynne—‘ the founder of the 
place, though not of the family ”—built the new house, upon 
the site of Broadlane Hall, the seat of the Ravenscrofts. Sir 
John had married Honora Conway, co-heiress of this family, 
which had long been connected with Hawarden. To him is 
due very much of the present beauty of the park, 

His grandson, Sir Stephen Richard Glynne—one of the 
highest authorities of his timeon English ecclesiology—was 
the father of Mrs. Gladstone: at the death of whose last 
brother, Sir Stephen, the lordship of the manor (together, by 
a family arrangement, with the estates) came to the present 
owner. 

There is, perhaps, no necessity to trace the genealogy of 
Mr. Gladstone to Henry III; it will be enough to say that 
his grandfather, John Gladstones, of Toft Combes, near Biggar 
(ominous conjunction—though Biggar is in Lanarkshire !), 
migrated to Leith a century ago and became a corn-merchant. 
His eldest son, afterwards Sir John, made the fortune and 
began the fame of the family as a merchant of Liverpool. He 
married, en secondes noces, Anne, daughter of Andrew Robert~ 
son, Provost of Dingwall—Henry IIL’s relation ; and became 
in suecession a very wealthy man, the friend of Canning, a 
Liberal-Conservative—having begun asa Whig—and a Baronet. 
It was he who dropped the final s in the name which his fourth 
son has made immortal. ; 

Of the public life of William Ewart Gladstone there is no 
need to saya word. He has been thrice Prime Minister of 
England, and seems vigorous enough to take the helm again at 
any moment. That he was educated at Eton and Christchurch, 
Oxford, and, having been brought up “under the shadow of 
the great name of Canning,” could not 
but begin life as a Tcry; that he is 
one of the foremost of Homeric 
scholars, and of theological disputants ; 
that he is without a rival as a master 
of finance—are not these things as 
universally known 
as that he is the 
greatest, some say 
the only, living 
orator, and profuse 
in his expenditure 
of energy and post- 
cards ? 

This is the year, 
almost the very 
day, of his golden 
wedding. On 
July 14, in 1839, 
the beautiful 
daughters of Sir 
Stephen R. Glynne 
— Catherine and 
Mary, known as 
the ‘“ handsome 
Miss Glynnes ” — 
were both married 
at Hawarden, the 
former becoming , 
Mrs.Gladstone, the “B- W- ¥- GLADSTONE’S 
latter Lady Lyttel- HOUSE, FROM THE PARK. 
ton. The story is 
told that, some time before this. when Miss Glynne met at a 
dinner-party her future husband—whom she did not then 
know—an English Minister who sat next to her pointed him 
out, with the words, ‘Mark that young man : he will yet be 
Prime Minister of England!” How devoted a wife and 
mother that “handsome Miss Glynne” has made everyone 
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knows, and most people have heard how wide, and yet how 
unostentatious, are her works of charity. At home, here at 
Hawarden, she is always “running in and out” of her 
orphanage and “little home,” reading to the poor iimates in 
the evening, cheering and comforting their quiet lives. 

The family life at Hawarden Castle would seem always to 
have been bright and cheerful, a life of much occupation and 
varied interest. There have been eight children of the marriage, 
of whom all but one survive; nor are grandchildren now 
lacking in the old home. ‘The eldest son, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
now takes his father’s place as landlord of the estates; the 
second, Stephen Edward, is Rector of the square- towered 
church, six centuries old, which stands just off the one street 
of the plain little town ; and the fourth, the popular member 
for Leeds, aids, as is well known, in the political work of the 
“old Parliamentary hand.” 

Many guests come to the castle when host and hostess are 
at home, to enjoy the rare privilege of hearing the talk of one 
of the very few great talkers of an age when the art of 
conversation, or the taste for it, seems in danger of dying out. 
Now-a-days, we have no Holland House, no Bowood ; but we 
have still Mr. Gladstone, the flood of whose eloquence is 
described brilliantly—if with some humorous exaggeration— 
in the current number of the New Review. “No image 
except that of a torrent,” says the reviewer, “can convey the 
notion of Mr. Gladstone’s conversation—its rapidity, its 
volume, its splash and dash, its frequent beauty, its striking 
effects, the amount of varied matter which it brings with it, 
the hopelessness of trying to resist it. the unexpectedness of 
its onrush, the subdued but fertilised condition of the sub- 
jected area which it leaves behind. The bare mention of a 
topic in which Mr. Gladstone is interested opens the flood- 
gates, and submerges a province.” 

One furm of his more public talk is specially con- 
nected with Hawarden—the little speeches which he sometimes 
makes from the terrace of his garden to tourists eager for a 
few words from him whom they assuredly speak of (as we 
must, just this once !) as the “ Grand Old Man.” 

And there is another point, interesting to tourists and to the 
world at large, on which it has become necessary to say a word 
or two. I have postponed it to the very end, but that it must 
come I knew well. I could not avoid, sooner or later, the 
consideration of Mr. Gladstone as a woodcutter. 

It is undoubtedly a disappointment to the visitor to 
Hawarden to find the place so well wooded ; it is a surprise to 
find that Mr. Gladstone only cuts down trees when they need 
cutting down. <A‘ wag scratched on a tree in the park— 

No matter whether oak or birch, 
They all go, like the Irish Church. 
But they do not. Asa fact, only a few have gone. Mr. Glad- 
stone does not do so much woodcutting now as he did ; and he 
took it up late in life. He has always—unlike his rival, Lord 
Beaconsfield—taken a great amount of exercise; as a young 
man, he was a magnificent rider ; and he found in tree-felling 
an occupation which suited him admirably. When a tree is 
doomed—his son tells us—* no exercise is taken in the morn- 
ing, save the daily walk to morning service, but between three 
and four in the afternoon he sallies forth, axe on shoulder, 
accompanied by one or more of his sons. The scene of action 
reached, there is no pottering : the work begins at once, and is 
carricd on with unflagging energy. Blow follows blow, 
delivered with that skill which his favourite author reminds 
us is of more value to the woodman than strength, together 
with a force and energy that soon tells its tale on the tree.” 
Mire roi Opurdpoc péy’ dpévwy He Binde— 

this is the line alluded to; and I think we cannot leave Mr. 
Gladstone in fitter company than Homer’s.—EDWARD ROSE. 


BENEVOLENT OBJECTS. 

The Queen has given £200 to the Patriotic Volunteer Fund. 

The Bishop of Peterborough has contributed £100 (third 
donation) to the Clergy Distress Fund, and the Dean of 
St. Paul's £50 (third donation). 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have voted £100 to the Children’s 
Country Holidays’ Fund (office, 10, Buckingham-street, Strand), 
of which the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton is treasurer. . 

The Highland Society of London have voted 250 guineas 
as bursaries to twenty students, selected from the Highland 
counties, pursuing their studies at any of the Scottish 
Universities. ; 

The Warden of King’s College Hospital has received 
20 guineas from Mr. John Stone, being the proceeds of an 
entertainment given by the “ Old Boys” of the Garrick and 
Ingoldsby Clubs at St. George’s Hall. 

Prince George of Wales presided on July 10 at the inaugural 
dinner of the Royal Provident Fund for Sea Fishermen, held 
at Fishmongers’ Hall, and in an earnest speech advocated the 
claims of the fund. Contributions were announced to the 
amount of £1369. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Education of 
the Blind, Deaf, and Mute has been presented to the Queen.— 
The annual distribution of prizes to pupils at the School of 
the Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
took place at the school, 11, Fitzroy-square, on July 10. 

July 9 was a gala day at the Holloway College for Girls, at 
Egham, being the second anniversary of the opening. Prince 
and Princess Christian and their children drove over to attend 
the garden pa:ty given by the governors and trustees, of whom 
Prince Christian is president. 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Foreign 
Office, sums of money, which have been awarded to the 
chief officer and five seamen of the British steam-ship 
Circe, in recognition of their services in rescuing the ship- 
wrecked crew of the American brig Mary BH. Dana, on 
March 17 last. ' 

Mr. John Wingfield Malcolm, M.P.. of Poltalloch, presided 
on July 3 at the seventy-fourth anniversary festival of the 
Royal Caledonian Asylum, at Freemasons’ ‘tavern. The 
Secretary (Mr. Thomas Inglis) announced subscriptions and 
donations amounting to £730, and added that the list would 
be left open until it reached £1500. 

A bazaar has been held at Willis’s Rooms in aid of the work 
which has been carried on for some six years by Miss Kersteman 
Marchant, with the object of assisting Irish ladies who, from 

non-payment of rents and other causes, have been reduced 
to a condition of distress. Many children have already been 
provided for through this movement. 

Princess Mary (Duchess of Teck), who was accompanied 
by her daughter, visited Epsom on July 11, and opened the 
new cottage hospital which has been erected at a cost of over 
£3000 as a memorial of her Majesty’s Jubilee. ‘Ihe town was 
gaily decorated, and thousands of people thronged the streets, 
the day being observed as a general holiday. 

Lord Randolph Churchill presided at the dinner on July 6 
in aid of the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, at which sub- 
scriptions amounting to nearly £2000 were announced, includ- 
ing £300 from the Empress Frederick of Germany. Mr. Henry 


Irving presented Sir Morell with a silver bowl, on behalf of a 
large number of actors and actresses, as a testimonial of their 
admiration and regard. 

The Lord Mayor presided over a largely attended meeting 
held at the Mansion House on July 10 to further the objects of 
the Teachers’ Training and Registration Society. Dr. Butler, 
Master of Trinity College, Vambridge ; Sir P. Magnus, Mr. A. 
Sidgwick, Sir M. Grant Daff, and others took part in the 
proceedings. Resolutions were adopted affirming the great 
importance of professional training for teachers in higher- 
grade schools on the principles of Froebel, and appointing a 
committee to formulate a scheme with a view to an appeal for 
funds to establish a permanent training college. 

Mr. J. W. Hobbs, the Mayor of Croydon, opened, on July 10, 
anew recreation-ground at South Norwood, which has been 
purchased and laid out by the Corporation at a cost of nearly 
£6000. The event was made the occasion of a general holiday, 
and Councillor Newberry entertained the aged people and all 
the school-children, to the number of 2000, at tea. In the 
evening the Mayor presided at a banquet at the Public Hall. 
This recreation-ground, which covers an area of 124 acres, and 
is in close proximity to Norwood Junction, makes the eleventh 
within the Borough of Croydon. the total area, including 
Addington Hills, amounting to 204 acres. 

The annual court of governors of the Mothers’ Home, 
Shadwell, was held on July 10, at 30, Charles-street, St. James’s- 
square, by permission of the Marchioness of Waterford. The 
Marquis of Waterford presided. Mrs. M. Lilly A. Warner, 
lady superintendent of the home, read the annual report, which 
stated that since the opening of the home in December, 1884. 
545 patients had been registered for admission, 309 had been 
admitted and discharged well, 59 attended at their own homes, 
and 125 were treated during the past year. The great want 
of increased accommodation was still severely felt, and it was 
hoped soon to obtain avery suital le house in the Commercial- 
road. The income for the year had been £1195. ‘The chair- 
man said the report was of a satisfactory character, and this 
home was doing a most admirable work. It was conducted 
with great economy, and he trusted it would receive their best 
support. On the motion of Major-General Hilliard it was 
resolved in future to call the institution “ The Mothers’ Home.” 
The Hon. Mrs. Stuart-Wortley having spoken, the proceedings 
closed with a vote of thanks to the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Waterford for the use of their house for the meeting. 


A meeting was held on July 9 at 137, Harley-street, 
by permission of Sir Robert Fowler, to consider the welfare 
of the British Institute in Brussels, which is designed 
to help distressed Englishwomen in that city. From 
the report for the year 1888 it seems that 350 English ladies 
had applied to the institute for governesses and servants 
during the year. The lady superintendent had also made a 
point of visiting English giris lying sick in the various hos- 
pitals,and many grateful letters had been received from friends 
in England for assistance afforded to their distressed friends 
in Brussels. Sir Robert Fowler called attention to the 
merits of this excellent charity ; and he was followed by Lord 
Vivian, who touchingly related several very painful cases of 
distress among our countrywomen in Belgium who had 
received relief from the rather slender funds of the institute. 
Lady Jane Taylor, who took the chair, further explained the 
objects of the institute, and said that she hoped that at least 
twenty-five persons would subscribe £5 each towards the ex- 
pense of meeting the rent of the house in Brussels. A con- 
siderable sum of money was collected in the room, and further 
subscriptions can be sent to Mrs. Drummond, hon. secretary, 
13, St. James’s-place, 8.W. 

The festival dinner in connection with the Metropolitan 
Hospital was held on July 10 at the Hétel Métropole, the 
Rey. William Rogers, Vicar of Bishopsgate, presiding. The 
company numbered about one hundred. The chairman, 
giving the toast of “ Prosperity to the Hospital,” said the 
institution was established by Mrs. Fry. The hospital is in 
the very heart of the teeming population of Shoreditch, 
Haggerston, and Dalston. The rev. gentleman made a 
vigorous appeal for support. Sir E. Hay Currie remarked that 
eighteen months agothe committee decided to work the hospital 
upon provident principles, which meant that persons living 
within a mile radius, who were really too poor to pay the 
ordinary fees of medical men, could, by paying a small monthly 
charge all the year round in health as well as in sickness, 
become entitled toall the relief which a general hospital afforded. 
They had at present 11,000 persons acting on that principle in 
the district after eighteen months’ time. The speaker pointed 
out that South London, from Greenwich to Guy's. was really 
without any hospital, and he was of opinion that the time had 
come when the matter of hospital accommodation should be 
looked into. The treasurer presented a satisfactory report, 
and subscriptions to the amount of £2014 8s. 9d. were 
announced. 

The annual summer féte in connection with the Homes 
for Little Boys at Farningham and Swanley took place at 
Farningham on July 10. The cottage homes at the last- 
mentioned place accommodate some 300 homeless boys under 
tea years of age, gathered from all parts of the kingdom. 
This little settlement. charmingly situated in the Kentish 
Hills, comprises a handsome chapel, a spacious drill-hall. and 
ten cottages. each accommodating a “family” of thirty 
lads, under the care of teachers and matrons. Elementary 
education of a thoroughly efficient character is given, and 
every boy is practically instructed in some useful trade. 
Similar but more advanced training is undergone by the 
200 inmates of the Orphan Homes at Swanley. Arriving 
soon after midday, the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen and 
a large party of visitors found the boys busily at work in 
their various departments. A vird voce examination in Scrip- 
ture, mental arithmetic, and geography, in all of which 
subjects the boys acquitted themselves most creditably, having 
been held, luncheon was served in the drill-hall. Lord 
Aberdeen, who presided, spoke of the eminently satisfactory 
manner in which these homes were conducted, and made an 
earnest appeal for increased assistance on their behalf. Lady 
Aberdeen then presented the prizes to the Farningham boys, 
who afterwards went through their musical drill and gym- 
nastics in capital style. ‘The day’s programme was wound up 
by some athletic sports among the boys of both institutions. 


Messrs. W. and D. Downey. of Ebury-street, have had the 
honour of photographing the Shah, also Amine Sultan, Grand 
Vizier, and Prince Majud Dowleh, son-in-law of the Shah. 
His Majesty honoured Messrs. Downey by writing his auto- 
graph in their book, and selected several photos of the Royal 
family. 

Prospects of sport in the Highlands for “The Twelfth” 
are on the whole satisfactory, though exception must be made 
in respect of some of the districts where the disease has 
wrought considerable mischief. The forests generally, and 
notably those belonging to the Queen, are well stocked with 
deer. It is understood that, by special order of her Majesty, 
the Shah. when he goes north, will have an opportunity of 
enjoying a day's stalking in Ballochbuie. 


THE PLAGUE OF CRICKETS IN ‘ALGERIA. 


The immense ravages of all the growing crops of grain by a 
pecnliar species of cricket, the Stauronotus Maroccanus, which 
infests the eastern provinces of Algeria, were minutely 
described and illustrated in this Journal on August 4, 1888. 
This destructive insect, bred on the dry and bare highlands of 
the Tell, has been descending into the cultivated plains, 
towards the shores of the Mediterranean, during the past four 
years. Its shape and size, when full-grown, are correctly 
represented in the pair shown (the largest of those. in our 
Illustrations) by the Engravings in this Number. Its colour is 
russet or reddish brown. ‘The insect’s mouth is armed with 
two strong horny hooks in the upper jaw, moving horizontally, 
crossing each other like the blades of scissors. With these, 
having climbed a cornstalk, they first quickly strip off the 
beard and husks of the ear of corn, which they allow to 
fall to the ground ; and then cut open every grain, devonr- 
ing only its farinaceous part, and this to the last crumb. 
Five or six insects will ascend a cornstalk at once, till it bends 
under their weight; millions and millions are in the field, 
swarming all round, seeking an unoccupied stalk, for they will 
seldom eat the husks or the stalk itself. The female insect, 
which is much larger than the male, lays her eggs about the 
end of June or beginning of July. She chooses dry and sterile 
ground, in which she bores a hole, an inch deep, by the instru- 
mentality of a valvular sucking-tube at the extremity of her 
abdomen. Applying the end of this tube to the grains of 
earth or sand, which are loosened by its moisture, she lifts and 
removes them sticking to the tube, and continues the 
process till the hole is excavated. Then she deposits in 
the hole a cylindrical ovary, a case or shell of hardened 
mucilage, containing about forty eggs, very neatly packed 
together. The eggs remain nine months in the earth, and are 
slowly hatched by the heat of the sun, till the spring of the 
following year, when a little white caterpillar comes out of 
each egg ; it is speedily transformed into a cricket ; and these 
insects, collecting rapidly over spaces of hundreds of miles, 
form vast and terrible armies, which begin their march as 
creeping things, but are presently furnished with wings as 
they attain the full size of adults, while they proceed in their 
devastating advance, guided by some mysterious instinctive 
knowledge, to the corn-growing regions far distant from the 
land of their birth. 

The French Government of Algeria last year commenced an 
extensive system of preventive or defensive operations against 
this enormous mischief. A scientific and practical commission, 
of which M. Kiinckel d’Hereulais was president, was charged 
with the task, and resolved to adopt measures both for destroy- 
ing the young crickets, before they get their wings, und for 
collecting and destroying the eggs. An exact geographical 
survey and map of the districts where the insects had 
laid their eggs having been prepared, the Arab tribes were 
summoned to form encampments in those districts; and 
remuneration was promised to them, for gathering the eggs, at 
the rate of 1f. 50c. for the quantity of two décalitres, which 
is more than two pecks of English measure. This work con- 
tinued from August to December last year, the total sum paid 
for it being nearly 600,000f. ; but it did not suffice to prevent 
the reappearance of the living crickets, in somewhat dimin- 
ished numbers, in the spring of the present year. ‘lhe 
Government Commission then resorted to the plan which was 
suecessfully employed in Cyprus, a few years ago, by the 
British administrative authorities there, against the plague of 
locusts. It is that of fixing up long bands of cotton cloth or 
calico, supported by sticks, and stretching as a fence, in some 
cases. across one mile or more of the country, to intercept the 
march of the yet unwinged insects; and also digging a trench 
in front of the barrier, so that the insects fall back into the 
trench when they fail to climb to the top of the cloth, and 
cannot afterwards escape. Our Illustrations show the appear- 
ance of these fences and trenches, of which nearly six 
thousand have heen constructed at the expense of the Irench 
Government. ‘lhe cloth stands about 2 ft. high; its lower 
edge is fixed close to the ground, and its upper edge has a 
slippery border of waxed cloth, nearly four inckes wide, kept 
moist by daily oiling. The insects cannot keep their hold on 
this oiled border, and inevitably drop back into the trench 
beneath, which is 3 ft. 8 in. deep, and of the same width, amd 
the sides of which are lined with plates of zinc. After about 
twenty-five minutes, the host of crickets still pressing on to the 
barrier. over spaces left purposely between the lengths of the 
trenches, each of which is only 7 ft. or 8 ft. long, all the trenches 
are full of masses of struggling insects. They are constantly 
watched by the Arabs, one of whom jumps into the trench, as 
soon as he sees it filled, and tramples them to death with 
his feet, while he thrashes the living mass with a heavy 
stick, or log of wood, till they are all dead and reduced 
to a hideons pulp, which is immediately dug out and 
carried away. leaving the trench empty to receive their 
successors. The apparatus, used on a vast scale in Algeria, has 
cost many thousands of pounds sterling, the calico, the waxed 
and oiled cloth, the cords, stakes, and steel fastenings, and the 
plates of zine being provided by the French Govern- 
ment; while 850 workshops and offices have been estah- 
lished, and nearly 100,000 people have been employed in 
this grand operation. They are guarded by detachments of 
French soldiers. This plan has been attended with consider- 
able success ; the quantity of living insects already destroyed, in 
the spring months of this year, was estimated at more than half 
a million cubic yards. It is hoped by these means, combined 
with destroying the eggs, to put an end to the lamentable 
havoe of the grain crops in Algeria, which has caused great 
misery to an industrious agricultural nation. 


An ex-convict named Shrimpton, who was charged at Pow- 
street with having failed to report himself, told a singular 
story of how he had tamed a mouse which at first disturbed 
him in his cell at Holloway Jail. Upon being remanded he 
expressed concern lest his pet should be taken from him, and 
was reassured on that point. 

Guy’s Hospital was on July 11 the scene of a very pleasant 
gathering, the occasion being the annual dist ribution of medals 
and prizes to the medical students. The prizes were presented 
by the treasurer, Mr. E. H. Lushington, among the most im- 
portant being the open scholarship in arts of 125 guineas, 
awarded to John Bensford Leathes, of Rochester, who also took 
the Arthur Durham prize for dissection (#5). The open 
scholarship in seience of 125 guineas was gained by William 
John Johnson, of Shefford, Bedfordshire. 

To the long list of public schools and colleges which have 
established missions in London must now be added the 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Charterhouse-square, of which Dr. 
Baker is head-master. At a meeting of “old boys” on July 11, 
held in the school, it was resolved to raise an annual sum of 
not less than £250 for the maintenance of a mission staff ; 
and, as Eton, Harrow, Marlborough, and Dulwich have gone to 
the east and south, the Merchant Taylors appropriately chose 
the north-west of London. Mr. C. M. Clode, a member of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Court, said the mission would always have 
a friend in the company. 
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SOT NO Be OEP EN Gs: 
ON GETTING OLD. 

There is a very large meed of sympathy to be reserved for folk 
who are getting on in years, and who are approaching the 
“sere and yellow” stage of existence. I fancy, however, the 
liveliest commiseration must be reserved, not for those who 
have long passed the meridian of life, but for the units who 
have just begun to feel they are getting old. A man who 
hitherto has been able to move about and around without an 
ache or a pain, and who has not needed to bethink himself 
very much of what he eats or how he eats it, begins to be 
conscious that he cannot take the same liberty with himself as 
of yore. He finds that he becomes more readily tired than 
formerly ; that his walking or cycling Gemands greater care 
than it once did, if he is to experience no sense of lassitude 
thereafter ; and that work and play alike cannot be performe1 
or indulged in with the same healthy recklessness as of yore. 
Ile takes alarm, and consults his medicine man, but is told there 
is nothing wrong. ‘Then,one morning, he awakes to the con- 
sciousness of the truth. Itis not that disease has seized upon 
him or debility attacked him. His life is healthy enough ; but 
he is, in a word, “getting old.” It requires some exercise of 
philosophy, I admit, to face this fact, especially if one, prior to 
the discovery in question, has lived a healthy and robust life. 
One dreads so much to begin the descent of life’s hill! 
Climbing up is exhilarating, because, as the toil increases, the 
strength grows from more to more. But going down is a 
very different matter; and we would fain put on the brake 
if we could, and arrest the course of existence as it speeds 
onwards to old age. 

Folk who are getting old come to have a much livelier 
sympathy with Doctor Faust than they entertained at an 
earlier period of their existence. Rejuvenation is regarded 
as a splendid idea, and the elixir of life seems to present 
a very reasonable case both in the way of demand and 
utility. We may depend upon it that, unless human nature 
very long ago had found the idea of escape from the penalties 
of old age a highly pleasant one, the Doctor Duleamaras and 
other mystics would not have driven a flourishing trade in 
their pills and potions. But modern life has its elixirs, pastes, 
pills, polishes, and lotions, to say nothing of false teeth 
(vhich are necessary enough, it must be admitted, as aids to 
digestion), false curls, wigs (advertised as warranted to snow 
parting of the most natural kind), and even eyebrows. I 
never glance over th> pages of a certain fashionable ladies’ 
newspaper without smiling and sighing over the means which 
are warranted (and “sent by post, free from observation, 
securely packed”) to make Marguerite present the appearance 
of refreshing juvenility. But,alas! it is appearance only, 
after all. ‘There is no rejuvenescence possible for us except in 
the way of the adornment of the outer man and the external 
woman. Madame Rachel’s arts and devices are still extant, 
bat they do not soar to the heights of Dr. Faust’s ambition. 
For the pastes and powders, and the hair-dyes and wigs, one 
cia but preserve a measure of just scorn. They represent only 
the feeble attempts of folly to whiten the sepulchre. 
The old alchemists, on the other hand, one can honour 
and esteem amid all their crazes. Their studies over 
their alembics at least attempted in all honesty of purpose 
the vain task of abolishing age, and of giving back in 
earnestness to the quivering limbs and aching bones the fire 
of early life and the elasticity of youth. 

I confess these thoughts have been suggested to me by an 
announcement which recently appeared in the newspapers that 
Dr. Brown-Séquard, of Paris, a well-known physiologist, had 
been lecturing in that city on a newly discovered method of 
renewing our youth. His discourse, says the journals, startled 
his auditory. One writer adds that it is certain more will be 
heard of Dr. Brown-Séquard’s discovery ; but this writer must 
be a very ingenuous newspaper-man. I expect more wili be 
heard of it, and that not much to its credit as a matter of 
rigid science. A medical newspaper throws some light on the 
doings of the Parisian expert. Dr. Brown-Séquard, I learn, 
makes infusions, decoctions, or tinctures, call them what we 
will, of various parts and tissues of lower animals. These 
decoctions he is prepared to inject into the human system, 
probably by aid of a nice little syringe, such as is used to 
insert morphia or other drugs into the skin. He declares that 
he has tried the infusions on himself, and, so far, exhibits the 
true courage of the savant. The result, thus far, has been satis- 
factory—so Dr. Brown-Séquard states, at least. He has ex- 
perionced symptoms of lightness and increase of vigour. 
But, after all, may one not say as much for the beneficial 
effects of asuitable tonic? I wait for further information about 
these wonderful Parisian extracts for rejuvenating the human 
frame ; but of one thing I am tolerably well assured—namely, 
that unless Dr. Brown-Séquard can completely alter the human 
constitution, he need not hope at his best to do more than 
prolong life to a few years beyond its usual span. This 
result health-science will itself accomplish; but nothing can 
alter the stern decree of Nature, that our bodies are not meant 
to act as perennial and everlasting machines. Getting old and 
wearing out are just as natural facts of life as is being born 
or growing to adult life. The vital machinery gets feeble, and 
refuses to respond to the calls which it fully answered when 
we were young. 

Nor is this all. The oncoming of old age is marked in 
every feature, organ, and tissue of the body. It is not merely 
that the hair grows grey and the face wrinkles, but that heart 
and lungs and brain all show the wearing-out process by un- 
mistakable signs. If never-ending or renewable youth were 
meant to be a possession of our lives, we should not find the 
internal signs of getting old stamped as natural symptoms 
of bodily decay so indelibly upon every tissue. What, for 
example, does Dr. Brown-Séquard say to the fact that after 
the age of forty our brain begins slowly and steadily to 
decrease in size and to lose its substance at the rate of about 
one ounce in ten years? Does he expect his infusions to 
replace the lost cerebral matter? I wot not. And there are 
other considerations which teach us that growing old is not a 
thing of chance or fate, but a rigid law of existence itself. 
For the bones lose their animal matter and become more and 
more brittle as age advances; the blood-vessels undergo a 
process of limy degeneration ; the heart-fibres become fatty, 
and the eye undergoes similar changes. The senses become less 
and less acute, and the muscles respond less readily to their 
wonted stimulation. It would be strange indeed if, in the 
nature of vital things, we found our frames otherwise ordered. 
Even an ordinary machine of man’s own making—watch or 
locomotive alike—wears and tears as the result of its work. 
Therefore, “getting old” is only a sign of work well done, 
after all. In truth, there is ample evidence to teach us 
that he is no philosopher at all who grumbles at age as a 
fact of life. We may not suppress a sigh and grieve some- 
what that the beauty of the early morning has gone. and left 
the world clad in tints of more sombre hue than met our eyes 
in the early hours. But the evening has its own delights and 
its own harmonies; and the wise man sets himself wisely 
and without undue regrets to enjoy the twilight of life, 

and to make the most of what remains to him of life’s 
little day. ANDREW WILSON. . 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

Mrs Barrp.—We note what you say, and will act accordingly. You must not 
mind mistaken judgments sometimes, Chess editors ure timid creatures, and 
shy at the shadow of a “ cook.” , 

B Re¥yYNOLDS.—Such coincidences are by no means rare; the wonder is that they 
are not more frequent, seeing the resources of chess strategists have almost 
reached their limit, 

JEFF J AtLLEN.—If found correct your last problem shall appear, As we have 
several two-moyve positions in hand, however, it may not be published for some 
little time. 

Haroup Kisnincrcry.—There is no mate when Kt checks, owing to the inter- 
position of the Bishop, 

CARSLAKE W Woop.—After K to R 2nd, whit about R to R sq (el)? 

Notr.—In Problem No, 2362 a White Pawn should have been placed at White's 
Q RK 4th, 

ConnkKCT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2356 received from P Ornano (Newcastle), 
An Old Lady (Petersen, U.S.A), J 1 Macomber (Vermont); of No. 2857 from J H 
Macomber, P Ornano, MA Dedhall; of No. 2359 from A Bechger, G J Veale, Soher- 
sides, HS B, AS (The Hague), Emil Frau (Lyons) ; of No, 2350 from John Dadson, 
B Reynolds, J T Pullen, J H Vickers, Bingham, and A Bechger. 

CorRECT SOLUTIONS OF ProniEM No. 2361 received from J D Tueker (Leeds), 
Bingham, B Reynolds, Emil Frau, D MeCoy, C_E Perugini, Rev Winfield 
Cooper, R FN Banks, A Boe Mrs Baird, f Winter Wood, Kk H Brooks, 
Monty, R Worters, J H Vickers, & Louden, Hereward, J Hall, Fr Fernando, 
JT W, Julia Short, Dr F St, EE H,A W Hamilton Gell, Brutus, Ruby Rook, 
Cohumby nd Mrs Kelly. 

Norr.—Over a score of solutions have been sent in withthe key movel. K to Rend; 
but such correspondents have overlooked Black’s reply, R to R sq (ch). 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2359, -—By W. GLEAVE, 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to R 6th Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 2363. 


By H. F. L. MEYER. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate In three moves. 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS CONGRESS. 
Game played between Messrs. TSCHIGORIN and BURN. 
(King’s Gambit ) 


WHITE (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. B.) WHITE (Mr. T.) (BLACK Mr. B) 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 12. B to K 3rd 

2. P to K B 4ta P takes P 13. B takes B Kt takes B 

3.K KttoB3rd Pto K Kt4th 14. Q Kt to B 4th Kt to Q 4th 

4. B to B 4th B to Kt 2nd 15. B to R 3rd Q to B 3rd 

This defence is not often seen in 16. R to B sq P to K R 4th 
match-play, the balance of modern Very tame. Castling Q R weuld he 
opinion heing averse to the cramped better. 
game it ylelds Black. 17.Q to R 4th P to Kt 3ra 

5. P to Q 4th P to Q 3rd 18. Q to R 6th Kt to Q sq 

6. P to B 3rd P to K R 3rd 19. Q R to K sq Q to K 3rd 

7. Castles Q to K 2nd 


Sins : Bad as this is, there is nothing better. 
The authorities differ as to the best | Black’s position is hopeless.  - 


move here. The “ Handbuch” favours 


that in the text. Mr. Steinitz prefers | 20. Kt to B6th Kt to K 6th 
Kt to Q B 3rd, whilst Kt to K 2nd is not | 21, Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 

without merit. 22. R to B 8rd P to K 7th 
8. Kt to R 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd 23. R to B 2nd Q to B5th 
9.PtoQ Kt4th Kt to B 3rd 24, R (K sq) takes P 

10. P to Kt 5th Kt to Q sq (ch Kt to K 3rd 
11. P to K 5th P takes P 25. Q to Kt 7th P to K B 4th 
12. Kt takes P 26. R takes P 


White’s last few moves form a novel 
continuation.of the attack that has taken 
Black off his guard and now lands himin 
difficulties. 


Giving the finai stroke. 


26. R to Q sq 
27. Q takes B P. an@ wins. 


Game played between Messrs. BURILLE and BIRD, 
(Irregular Opening.) 
WHITE (Mr, Burille) BLACK(Mr. Bird) | WHITE (Mr. Burille) BLACK( Mr. Bird) 


1. P to Q 4th P to K B 4th Black has now one of his favourite 
2.P toQ B 4th Kt to K B 3rd positions for pushing an attack, and he 
3 KttoQB3rd PtoK 3rd makes the most of his opportunity. 
4, P to K 3rd B to Q Kt 5th 17. P to K B 3rd Kt to Kt 4th 
5. Q to Kt 3rd P to Q B 4th 18, Kt to Kt 3rd 

6. B to Q 3rd This lets a second Kt into the game 
; P takes P at once hoe 2 hae sa eset ae RAE should have 

De 

7.KKttoK 2nd KttoQBard |i* >, pag Bie 

8 PtoQR3rd  B takes Kt egg a ee aad 
9. Q takes B Castles 20. B toQ Bsq R to K R 3rd 

, r Black must now win, play as White 
ee to Q Kt 3rd faye Bey 

0 


5th might now have Neen es 21. B takes Kt Q takes P (ch) 


with advantage, for if P_takes 

takes P, Kt takes P; 12. Bto B 4th, Kt | 22. K to B 2nd Kt to R 6th (ch) 

to K 2nd; 13.Q to Kt 3rd, B to Kt 2nd; | 23. K to K 3 Kt takes B 

14. Kt to B 4th, winning a piece. 24, K takes Kt R to Kt 3rd 

10. B to Q Kt 2nd 25. K to K 3rd R takes Kt 

1..BtoQKt2nd P takes P 26. R to B 2nd R takes P 

12. P takes P QKttoK 2nd |27.QRtoKBsq P to B 5th (ch) 

13. Castles (KR) QRtoQBsq. |28.K to K 2nd B takes P (ch) 

14. QR to K sq. Kt to K Kt 3r 29. K to K sq R takes R 

15. Q to Q 2nd Kt to K 5th 30. R takes R Q to Kt 8th (ch) 

16.Q toQ Bsq 31. B to Bsq Bto-K 5th 
Again loss of time. The Kt should | 32. R takes P Rto K Bsq 

have been taken, followed by Kt to B| 33. R takes R(ch) K takes R 

4th. P to B 5th B to Kt 7th 

16. Q to K R 5th Resigns. 


We learn from Mr. W. H. Pollock that, having been appointed Chess 
Editor of the Baltimore Sunday News, he has resolved to remain per- 
manently in the States. By this decision London loses one of its best-known 
players, whose ehief fault was the very pardonable one of extreme 
brillianey, and to whose future as a chessplayer admirers of the game 
looked forward with lively interest. 


M. Pasteur has written to the Lord Mayor warmly thanking 
him for the resolutions passed at the recent Mansion House 
meeting on the subject of hydrophobia. 

Dramatic recitations (in four languages), interspersed with 
vocal and instrumental music, were given by Mdlle. EH. De 
Hoerschelmann, a talented Russian lady, in the Empire 
Mansion, 14, Bolton-gardens-west, 8.W., Earl's Court Station, 
on July 17. J 

At a meeting of the Jockey Club it was decided, on the 
motion of Lord Penrhyn, seconded by Lord Londonderry, to 
abandon Monday’s racing at Newmarket after the present 
year ; a suggestion by Mr. Lowther, on behalf of the stewards, 
that an additional meeting of three or four days should be 
established at the end of June or beginning of July being also 
unanimously accepted. 


MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Another important event has been added to the active interest 
which has made Mr. Augustus Harris’s current opera season 
remarkable almost beyond precedent. On July 13 he prodneed 
“Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg ” for the first timeinan Italian 
version. It is the sixth of Wagner's important stage works. and 
was first produced at Munich in 1868, having been preceded 
by “Tristan und Isolde” (1865), “Lohengrin” (1850), “'Tann- 
hinser” (1845), “Der Fliegende Hollander” (1848), and 
“Rienzi” (1842). Like his other “ music-dramas,” the book 
as well as the music of that now specially referred to is by 
Wagner. It is the only one of his stage works in which the 
clement of the comic is supposed to enter. The character of 
Hans Sachs, the burly cobbler-poet, the pedantic Beckmesser, 
and the heavy Pogner are represented with a sort of 
ponderous humour which is adequately realised in the music. 
Altogether, there is much that is characteristic in the musical 
illustration of the somewhat rough burgher life of the period 
to which the action belongs (about the middle of the sixteenth 
century), the music of Eva and of Walter (especially of the 
former) having some passages of genial sentiment, which are 
thrown into strong relief by contrast with the exaggerated 
style of that assigned to the farcical Beckmesser and the 
realistic nature of many other passages. ‘There is, too, a touch 
of the genuine antique in the overture and the procession of 
the turbulent apprentices ; and a soothing charm in the music 
of the prelude to the third act, suggestive of the utter repose 
of a Sabbath day in Old Germany. Hans Sachs’s music is duly 
ponderous, sententious, and inflated in style; while that of 
the lover, Walter Von Stolzing, is, perhaps, more distinguished 
by declamation than by tender sentiment, other parts—includ- 
ing the volatile apprentice, David—being supplied with music 
more or less in keeping with their respective characteristics. 
The work was first given in London in its original form by a 
German company at Drury-Lane ‘Iheatre in 1882. In the 
recent performance at the Royal Italian Opera the character 
of the heroine, Eva, was represented by Madame Albani, who 
gave her music with exquisite charm throughout. and was 
especially successful in the opening scene of the second act, in 
which, as elsewhere, she was well seconded by Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister as Magdalena. The important part of Hans Sachs was 
assigned to M. Lassalle, who was alike admirable in its vocal 
and its dramatic interpretation, having given the music with 
a dignity suggestive perhaps rather of the poetical than of the 
humbler aspect of the character. Another fine performance 
was that of M. J. De Reszké as Walter, whose Prize-songs and 
other musie—especially the impassioned portions—were admir- 
ably rendered, combined with a chivalrous bearing in gesture 
and action. ‘The important music of Pogner was very impres- 
sively given by Signor Abramoff, M. Winagradow haying been 
an excellent Kothner. His sententious delivery of the “ Leges T'a- 
bulature ” was highly effective. The conceited and farcical 
Beckmesser found a thoroughly competent representative in M. 
Tsnardon, who gave full effect to the humour of the part without 
straining it beyond the author's intention ; and the volatile David 
was well embodied by M. Montariol ; Signor Miranda and other 
artists having contributed to the completion of a thoroughly 
excellent cast. The difficult choral music was finely rendered, 
as were the elaborate orchestral details; and the office of 
conductor was fulfilled with appreciative skill by Signor 
Mancinelli. Under Mr. Augustus Harris's management, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that costumes and scenic effects are 
of the best. Mention is due to the rare skill with which 
Signor Mazzucato has supplied the Italian version from the 
original German. It is stated that the season will close—as 
at first announced—on July 27. 


An operatic performance was recently given by students 
of the Royal College of Music at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
where Goetz's “The Taming of the Shrew” was represented. 
The work (originally entitled ‘“ Der Widerspinstigen 
Zihmung”) was first produced at Mannheim in 1874, before 
the composer had acquired the celebrity which he obtained 
here by other works, especially by his fine symphony in F. 
The opera was brought out in 1878, in English, at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, under the title of the play which had furnished the 
basis of the German libretto. With much that is interesting 
in the music, it scarcely realises the humour of the play, and 
hardly answers to the assumed conditions of comic opera. In 
the representation now referred to, the characters were 
sustained by students of the institution just named, whose 
performances generally manifested much aptitude for the 
lyric stage, especially those of Miss Maggie Davies as Bianca, 
Mr. Sandbrook as Petruchio, Mr. Pringle as Hortensio, and 
Mr. Peach as the Tailor; Miss HE. Davies as Katharine and 
Mr. M‘Grath as Baptista also deserving commendation. The 
chorus and orchestra (chiefly students) were efficient, and the 
performance was ably conducted by Professor Stanford. 


Miscellaneous concerts (of which there have been this 
season an unprecedented number) are now on the decline, 
fortunately for musical critics. who are sometimes supposed 
to attend as many as a dozeninaday. The list for present 
mention shows a welcome diminution. Among recent an- 
nouncements were those of Signor De Piccolelli (violoncellist) ; 
an entertainment entitled ‘Songs of the North,” conducted by 
Mr. Malcolm Watson and Mr. Raphael Roche ; Madame Dukas’s 
vocal recital ; Mr. Harry Williams's concert ; and Miss Agnes 
Huntington’s matinée recital in aid of English theatrical 
charities and the Johnstown sufferers, U.S.A. 


The last grand ballad concert of Mr. Sims Reeves, previous 
to his final farewell, was announced to take place at the 
Alexandra Palace on July 15. 


-The death of Signor Bottesini, the eminent contrabassist, 
is confirmed. He was born at Crema, Lombardy, in 1823, and 
sang as a choir-boy in the cathedral, having afterwards been a 
student at the Milan Conservatoire. He soon became 
celebrated as a performer on the double bass, not only in his 
own country but also in other parts of Europe and in 
America, and he made several visits to England, his first 
appearance in London having been in 1848. He produced 
various compositions for his instrument, besides works of a 
more ambitious design; among them being his opera, “ Ali 
Baba,” and his oratorio, “The Garden of Olivet,” brought out 
at the Norwich Festival of 1887, and soon afterwards repeatcd 
at a concert of the Sacred Harmonie Society in London—con- 
ducted by himself on each occasion. Bottesini, indeed, gained 
much distinction as a conductor, in which capacity he 
officiated at various important establishments. | He will, how- 
ever, be chiefly known as “the Paganini of the double bass.” 


Mr. W. Robertson Smith, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has been elected into Sir Thomas Adams's Professor- 
ship of Arabic, in succession to the late Professor Wright. 

Mr. Edmund Lumley has been appointed to the Recorder- 
ship of Grantham, vacant through the appointment of Mr. 
G. G, Kennedy to be a metropolitan police magistrate; and 
the Queen has approved of the appointment of Mr. BE. U, 
Bullen, of the Western Circuit, to the Recordership of South- 
ampton, vacant by the death of Mr. Stonhouse-Vigor- 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The Battle Abbey Roll, with Some Account of the Norman 
Lincages. By the Duchess of Cleveland. Three vols. (Murray ’.— 
The Duke of Cleveland’s ownership of Battle Abbey, in Susse <, 
with the family residence there, has prompted the Duchess to 
undertake an important work of antiquarian research, which her 
Grace has performed in a manner worthy of high commend- 
ation. Itis recorded that William the Conqueror, on the day 
after the memorable battle that made him King of England, 
culled for the “ Roll” to be read of the names of the chief men 
of his army, to note who had been killed, and who survived. 
This docnment, with his sword and his coronation robe, was 
consigned to the keeping of the Abbey founded near the battle- 
field. In later ages, the “ Roll” was often tampered with, by 
spnrions interpolations and falsifications, to suit the purposes 
of those who wished to prove that “their ancestors had 
come over with William the 
Conqueror.” At the dissolution of 
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brackets, and whole scenes which can be omitted to save time, 
without destroying the interest of the dramatic plot, are like- 
wise indicated by the experienced judgment of Mr. Henry 
Irving. We should recommend, on such occasions, that one of 
the reading party, having beforehand carefully studied the 
introduction to the play chosen, be appointed to give the ot hers 
a short account of its subject in an easy conversational 
manner ; and that, after the reading of the play, any explana- 
tions of obscure passages or allusions, required by any of those 
present, be obtained by reference to the notes. For this pur- 
pose, it seems to us. one copy at least of the “ Henry Irving 
Shakspeare” onght to be in the possession of a society of 
literary friends who undertake to help each other, by part read- 
ings, in the study of our great poet. The engravings, designed 
principally by Mr. Gordon Browne, while Mr. Maynard Brown 
and Mr. W. H. Margetson have rendered some assistance, are 
generally deserving of approval. 


prevailed in the Sioux tribe of his adoption. He testifies 
that the Indians were an innocent and harmless people in 
those times when the vast herds of bison, called buffalo. 
literally covered the immense plains, affording them casy 
subsistence, and when they were not yet demoralised by the 


vile liquor afterwards sold to them by unserupulors 
traders. Mr. Nelson for years made himself quite at 
home with the tribe, marrying a good many of the 


chiefs’ daughters, being once the husband of three s'sters 
living in the same tent, but his matrimonial experimenis 
usually proved disappointing, as the young wives ran away in 
his absence, joining themselves to some Indian * buck,” end 
Mr. Nelson was content to let them go their way. Ife 
oceasionally took an active part in the fights with Pawnecs 
and Utes, and became expert in the chivalrous accom- 
plishment of sealping the vanqnished foe. ‘Ihe history of 
the Mormon settlement on the Great Salt Lake is curiously 

illustrated by some parts of this 


the Monasteries, in Henry VIII.’s 
time, the house and site of Battle 
Abbey passed into the hands of 
private owners. The “Roll,” such 
as it was, disappeared in the last | 
century, and is thought to have 
been destroyed by a fire. There 
are three copies, one published by 
Leland, one by Holinshed, and 
one printed by Stow, which was 
afterwards copied by Duchesne, 
besides other lists of names of the 
Norman warriors, apparently not 
taken from the Batile Abbey Roll. 
The Duchess of Cleveland’s en- 
deayour, with several hundred of 
the ancieat Norman names—the 
full tale of them being 740, taken 
from the Battle Abbey Roll—is 
to trace their descendants in 
England, wherever they were 
perpetuated in English families 
of distinction. Very few of those 
names are now borne by their 
offspring in the male line; some 
have been exchanged for the 
names of their manors, according 
to a custom much practised in 
the Middle Ages. Others are en- 
tirely lost to research ; while 
many are still found among the 
peasantry and humble folk ;. so 
that in a list of three hundred 
“navvies,’ in. 1872, there was a 
large proportion of purely Nor- 
man names, several of them 
baronial and of historical note. 
The disinherited or impoverished 
younger branches of great 
families have naturally tended to 
fall in the social scale. Numerous 
variations in the spelling of 
names have exercised the sagacity 
of her Grace, who has diligently 
explored, after Domesday Book, 
which often gives only the 
Christian names of landowners, 
not a few county histories, old 
charters and local public records, 
pedigrees of genealogy, peerages, 
and biographies, yielding a vast 
quantity of information. Allow- 
ing to each family name per- 
haps one page, half a page, or 
twoor more pages, with a concise 
treatment of the materials, these 
three volumes, which are care- 
fully printed, contain a good deal 
of English, Scottish, and Irish 
domestic history for eight cen- 
turies. The work must have 
been very laborious, and could 
not have been so well done with- 
out previous attainments in a 
kind of learning seldom affected 
by ladies of high rank. It is an 
offering at the shrine of patriot- 
ism which should be acknow- 
ledged by all Englishmen who 
understand that the masterful 
Norman race, with its adopted 
Roman - French civilisation, 
mingled with the duller Saxon 
stock, has contributed in great 
measure to the glory and pro- 
sperity of our nation, and to the 
framework of civil society in this 
kingdom. 
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The Henry Irving Shakspeare. 
Vols. V. and VI. (Blackie and 
Son).—This latest and completest 
work of Shakspearian editorship, 
in which Mr. I’, A. Marshall has 
been assisted by Mr. Joseph 
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narrative, as Mr. Nelson, having 
served Brigham Young as guide 
to that place in 1847, accom- 
panied the expedition of United 
States troops, in 1858, to enforce 
the authority of the Federal 
| Government. After this he so- 
| journed awhile with the Mor- 
mons, in his novitiate as a convert 
entrusted with the custody of 
Brother Nathaniel Jones's three 
wives, cattle, and household, for 
the salary of forty dollars a 
month, with good board and 
lcd_ing. An indiscretion, which 
may be imagined, soon caused 
him to leave the Mormon com- 
munity, escaping with some peril, 
and he returned down the Platte 
River to Nebraska, after which 
he visited Denver, in Colorado, a 
new miners’ town, “ red hot, full 
of gambling hells and grog-shops, 
and a lively place for murders.” 
We should rather have preferred 
even Salt Lake City, under the 
rule of Brigham Young; though 
polygamy and priesteraft are 
bad, there are more intolerable 
heinous crimes in the records of 
the * Wild West.” But Mr. Nelson 
thought it still better to return 
to savage life; he took several 
new “ squaws,” one after another, 
as he changed his abode; then 
he served again in the campaigns 
of United States troops, as scout, 
guide, interpreter, and combatant, 
during several years ; went to the 
gold diggings, traded, speculated, 
and got money; finally settled, 
and reared a family in tolerable 
comfort. There is an air of 
general truthfulness about his 
statements with regard to the 
former condition of the ‘erri- 
tories and the population, though 
many of the personal incidents 
seem tinctured with romance. 
Mr. Harrington O'Reilly has put 
the narrative into literary form 
with no slight talent and skill. 
M. Paul Frénzeny, a clever artist, 
well acquainted with the * Wild 
West” and the Indians, furnishes 
more than a hundred drawings, 
full of spirit and character, a 
few of which are borrowed for 
this page of our Journal. One 
represents the Indian funeral 
custom of placing the dead body 
of a chief, with his weapons, ona 
high platform at the top of 
four poles, watched by female 
mourners. Among the droll in- 
cidents of John Y. Nelson’s varied 
life is that of his employment 
| as junior waiter on board a river 

steamboat on the Missouri, when 
he could “sling dishes round ” 
with the best of them. ‘The 
portrait of Spotted Tail, chief of 
the combined tribes of the 
Ogallalas and the Brfilés, will Le 
found at the left-hand lower 
corner; at the opposite corner 
is the figure of a drunkard em- 
bracing a post. Indian women 
are admiring a “ papoose,” or bahy, 
fixed up in its mummy- like 
wrappings, tied to a board for 
convenience of carriage. 


Wanderings of a War Artist. 
By Irving Montagu (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—The author of this 


Knight, Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. 
Wilson Verity, the Rev. H. C. 
Beeching, Mr. H. A. Evans, Mr. 
Oscar Fay Adams,’ and other 
specially competent scholars, while Mr. Henry Irving has 
contributed valuable suggestions with regard to the acting 
interpretation and stage management of the plays, main- 
tains its comprehensive plan to the satisfaction of critical 
readers. ‘The fifth volume contains “All’s Well that 
Ends Well,” “ Julius Cxsar,” “ Measure for Measure,” “Troilus 
and Cressida,’ and “ Macbeth”; in the sixth volume we have 
“Othello,” “ Antony and Cleopatra,” “ Coriolanus,” and “ King 
Lew.” The introduction to each play, consisting of the 
literary history of its subject, the tales, earlier plays, chronicles, 
or legends from which it was derived, the history of its stage 
performaness, and some critical examination of its merits, 
is worthy of perusal as a fresh study of matters already dis- 
cussed by preceding learned editors of Shakspeare, but which 
are still capable of being viewed in a new light by further 
research and original insight. The numerous but concise 
notes, or passages, or phrases of the text either requiring 
some explanation, or admitting of apt illustration by reference 
to other instances, and on proposed emendations or different 
readings, appear to be most useful. This edition is well 
adapted to the service of private Shakspeare reading societies ; 
as portions of the speeches and dialogues, which may not 
conveniently be read aloud in a company of ladies and 
gentlemen, are marked by conspicuous inclosure within 
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(LIFE IN THE WESTERN TERRITORIES OF NORTH AMERICA). 


Fifty Years on the Trail: A True Story of Western Life. 
By Harrington O’Reilly (Chatto and Windus).—Admirers of 
“Buffalo Bill,” the cowboys, the Mexicans, and the Red 
Indians, at the Great American Exhibition between Earl’s 
Court and West Brompton, will read with full credence, and 
with keen interest, this apparently realistic autobiography of 
“ John Y. Nelson,’ aman who has knocked about “the Wild 
West” forty-five years. He is nearly sixty-three years old now, 
was born in Virginia, ran away to Kansas in his early youth, and 
became well acquainted with all the countries west of the Mis- 
souri, up the Platte River of Nebraska, or northward to Dakota, 
and over the mountains of Idaho and Colorado, before either the 
Mormon Hegira to Utah or the gold-diggers’ rush to California 
brought numbers of white men to that now settled region. 
His anecdotes of those years, which are chronologically 
reckoned among “the forties,’ are highly characteristic of 
the semi-savage life of hunters and trappers and other 
hardy adventurers, often consorting with the Indians of a 
friendly tribe, and frequently eagaged in fierce conflict with 
cruel enemies belonging to hostile communities of the native 
race. It must be confessed that Mr. John Y. Nelson was not a 
good example of refined and Christian civilisation ; but we are 
‘willing to give him credit for the virtues of bravery, hos- 
pitality, fidelity to his comrades, and reckless generosity, which 


lively and entertaining narrative 
of personal experiences and ad- 
ventures in various strange situ- 
ations may be remembered by 
some of our readers as having contributed to The Jilustrated 
London News, along with other travelling “ Special Artists,” 
sketches of the incidents of warfare in different countries 
of Europe from 1870 to 1878. Passing by his humorous 
narrative of his early struggles as a novice in his pro- 
fession in London, beginning with the humblest tasks 
of sign-painting at an absurdly small rate of remuneration, 
the work in which he engaged at the outbreak of the 
war between France and Germany made him a_ witness 
of memorable scenes. He was in Paris during the siege 
of that city, and during the horrible conflict with the 
Commune, besides accompanying the brief campaign of General 
Moquard, between Havre and Rouen ; and he saw the orgies of 
ferocious fanaticism by which enormous havoc and cruelty 
were perpetrated, till the entrance of the F rench army on 
May 28, 1871. In the autumn of 1874, Mr. Irving Montagu 
betook himself to the North of Spain, as one of our Special 
Artists employed to furnish Illustrations of the _Carlist 
War; and, though comparatively little historical interest 
belongs to its military actions, he tells many curious and 
diverting anecdotes of his life in the Basqne provinces, 
at San Sebastian and in the neighbouring country, and his 
arrest as a spy on the French frontier. He was a shrewd 
observer, everywhere, of the habits and manners of tke people, 
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especially of the ladies and of womanhood in every class of 
society, and picked up many interesting anecdotes of domestic 
romance. The narrative of his later experiences, in 1877, as a 
Special Artist in Servia, when the Slav national crusade 
against Turkey led the way to the great Russian invasion of 
the Ottoman Empire, is also characteristic of those eventful 
times. This volume, which is adorned with sixty or seventy 
of Mr. Irving Montagu’s sketches, including many not before 
published, will be found sufficiently entertaining, though no 
one can read an account of the hideous condition of Paris 
under the Commune, or the sufferings of the Parisians during 
the long siege, without feelings of shame and sorrow revived 
after the lapse of eighteen years. 


RAMBLES IN SURREY. 

Of all the rural districts surrounding the metropolis perhaps 
the county of Surrey is the most beautiful and attractive. 
Easy of access by rail or road are many lovely spots. Hill 
and dale, wood and water, combine to form perfect landscapes. 
Many a pleasant and healthful saunter can be taken over 
elevated downs and breezy commons, or along umbrageous 
lanes and by the side of silver streams. These are known only 
to the expert .cyclist, to the sturdy pedestrian, or to the 
patient angler. They lie off the beaten tracks, but, when found, 
they amply reward diligent search. The half-holiday on 
Saturday suffices to discover some of them. Better still is 
an occasional ramble during a whole day. Best of all is a 
brief sojourn at some central point, whence the surrounding 
district may be quietly explored. People who rush off to 
crowded, inconvenient, and unwholesome lodgings at the sea- 
side would find it cheaper, healthier, and far more agreeable 
co go to a farmhouse or a cottage near Reigate, Dorking, 
Guildford, Farnham, Haslemere, or Woking. They would 
secure pure air and water, healthy food, glorious scenery, and 
that recuperative restfulness which Dame Nature alone can 
furnish. Any taste for natural history or for sketching could 
also be gratified. 

In half-an-hour from London Bridge or Victoria a charming 
region is gained that will repay successive visits. Contiguous 
to the South Croydon station on the Brighton line is Croham 
Hurst, a romantic and wood-covered hill, from which ona 
clear day Windsor Castle and Burnham Beeches are visible. In 
the spring there are acres of primroses, followed by anemones 
ani wild hyacinths. ‘Hard by is Shirley Common, the favourite 
resort of some rare lepidoptera, and bounded by the extens- 
ive grounds of Addington Palace, the official residence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. From the Common 
a pathway leads to Shirley Church—a gem of Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s—and continuing along the road towards 
Addington, between the pine and fir woods, ‘a bridle path 
turns off at the left by a cottage, and conducts through sylvan 
glades to West Wickham. The walk may be continued for 


three miles back to Croydon, or to Addiscombe, or to Becken- 
ham, or to Bromley and Hayes Common ; from each of which 
places the rail can he taken back to London. 

The route from Croham Hurst may be varied by bearing to 
the right, across the old coach-road to Brighton, and by Haling 
Park to Russell Down, on which breezy eminence stand the 
Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools. Footpaths over the down 
lead to Duppas Hill, one of the many open spaces that abound 
in Croydon, thanks to the sagacity and enterprise of the local 
authorities; or to Waddon, with its lovely trout stream 
meandering on to Carshalton and other places that are rapidly 
becoming London suburbs. From Waddon, a rural lane past 
the gasworks opens up the way to Mitcham Common. A more 
extended round may be pleasantly taken from Crnham Hurst 
by the fields te Sanderstead. through Purley, and over 
Riddlesdown, where fine geological specimens may be obtained 
in the chalk-quarries ; and down the slope into the valley at 
the head of which stands Caterham. The South Eastern line 
runs from there to London, or another spell of five miles over 
the hills conducts to Nutfield and Redhill Junction. 

That point, forty minutes from London, is a convenient 
starting-place for other rambles to Merstham, Gatton Park, 
Bletchingley, and Reigate. The surroundings of the latter old 
town, with its famous castle and legendary caves, are lovely in 
their undulations and foliage ; and from the hill, 767 ft. high 
a wide panorama is seen. Another interesting and enjoyable 
trip may be taken from Gomshall Station, on the South Hastern 
line. along the valley through Shere and A'bury—the seat of 
the Duke of Northumberland, with the exquisite little Irvingite 
church built by the late Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P.—to 
Chilworth and Shalford, a distance in all of five miles. Thence 
a country lane, steep in places, but shaded, conducts to the 
summit of the downs, on which is St. Martha’s Church, at a 
height of 530ft. Looking westward, a fine view is obtained 
of Guildford and the country beyond. Returning eastwards, 
along the downs, a descent can be made into the valley, and 
the railway rejoined at Gomshall. From this place, also, is a 
romantic walk by Abinger to Wotton, or by Felday to 
Ewhurst. 

Intersecting this route, the Brighton line passes Epsom and 
Leatherhead to Box Hill. Pedestrians will do well to alight at 
Leatherhead, and go, by permission, through Norbury Park to 
Burford Bridge, at the foot of Box Hill. From its summit 
there is a lovely walk to Reigate. Continuing from Burford 
Bridge, Dorking is reached in a mile, and then Ranmore 
Common, 700 ft. high, Deepdene, the Glory Woods, and Holm- 
wood are close by. But the charm of this district is Leith 
Hill, five miles away, beyond Holmwood. It is the highest 
elevation in Surrey, being 967 feet, and is the centre of one 
of the most picturesque districts, where the lover of Nature 
never wearies of rambling. Another magnificent round, 
beyond this region, is by the South-Western line to Milford, 
and then over a romantic and somewhat wild country to Hind- 


head, across which the old coach-road passes to Portsmouth. 
The Royal Huts Inn on the summit is a favourite resting-place. 
Three miles eastward will bring the wayfarer to Haslemere, 
past the famous home of the Poet Laureate. Six miles west- 
ward lies Farnham, in the heart of the hop district, and on the 
borders of Hampshire. . 

Another way of reaching this place is to go by the South- 
Eastern or the South-Western line to Guildford. After seeing 
Archbishop Abbot’s Hospital, and other places of interest, 
there is a walk of nine miles along the ridge known as the 
Hog’s Back. The road is bounded on both sides by a broad 
belt of turf. On the right side are fine views of the Aldershot 
valley and camp, and, on the left, exquisite peeps of the valley 
in which nestle various villages and hamlets between God- 
alming and Farnham. Before reaching the latter town, a 
détour of five miles will conduct through Moor Park and 
Waverley, amidst lovely scenes for ever associated with Swift, 
when he was secretary to Sir William Temple. Of course, a 
flying visit can only furnish a glimpse of the beauties of such 
aspot. Fully to appreciate them, it is needful to go again 
and again, or to spend a few days, or a week or two, in quiet, 
diligent exploration. 

Where, however, time and money have to be studied, much 
may be accomplished by a wise expenditure of both. Even 
the longest trips mentioned are within thirty-six miles, and 
during the summer season cheap excursions are frequent. 
Most of the places are within a ride of a shilling or two by 
rail, or they can be reached in two hours by a cyclist. Mention 
has not been made of those on the western side of Surrey, border- 
ing on the Thames, because they are universally known ; but, 
perhaps this does not apply to the route from Weybridge by 
Byfleet and St. Anne’s Hill—the Home of Fox, the statesman— 
to Chertsey. Probably, also, not a few need to learn of the 
beauties of the walk across Banstead Downs, from Epsom to 
Cheam ; or that over Wimbledon Common to Richmond Park, 
and through that magnificent domain to Richmond town. 
The view of the Thames from Richmond Hill is known wher- 
ever the English language is spoken; for have not poets 
without number warbled its sweetness, and have not painters 
exhausted upon it the glamour of their art? W.H.S, A. 


An estate on the famous Snowdon, the highest of the Weish 
mountains, has been sold by auction. It comprises 1500 acres of 
land, with cottages and buildings and an hotel, with a rental 
of £216 10s. The property, the first bid for which was £2000, 
was sold for £5750. 

Speech-day at Highgate School was held on July 10, the 
Rey. Prebendary Macdowall, D.D., head-master, presiding. The 
School Exhibitions of the year were awarded to Curtis and 
Duval ; the Governors’ Gold Medal to Duval ; the Earl of Dart- 
mouth’s prizes to Schrader and Byrne; Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts’s to Tansley ; the Dyne prizes to Curtis and Mackinnon. 


Fair Flora, the Goddess of Flowers, one day 
Tad summoned her legions around ; 


“My wishes let echo resound ; 
That peeps from the dew-spangled scene, 


And such as are fit for a Queen.” 


And the violet crept from its bed ; 
The jessamine, sweet briar, lavender, too, 
Their fragrance around her now shed. 


A change came around that fair scene : i 
For, bubbling aloft from a fountain of flowers, 
Came gushing the sweet “ FLORILINE.” 


FLORILINE 


Ts the best Liquid Dentifrice, 
Cleanses the Teeth, 

Hardens the Gums, 

And purifies the Breath. 
Preserves the Teeth hy 
Removing parasites, and 
Renders them pearly white. 
Price 2s, 6d. per Bottle, in case. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


33, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LON DON. 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists thronghout the world, 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W, 


Ss 


The Perfumed Realms of Flora. 


And thus she addresséd-them in sweet, mellow tones; 
‘Tis my wish to distil from each beautiful flower, 


The choicest, the sweetest, the richest of scents, 


Then the beautiful rose raised its sweep-tinted head, 


“Now list,” said fair Flora ; and waving her hand, 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG C9. Cuimited), 


‘Wy ILD-FLOWERS AT A GLANCE.MES- 


SER’S marvelloussight system of dist :nguishing them ; 
8600 aftaections illustrated. i i on 4 
“A striking work.” —Schoolmaster. 
Opinion, 103, 6d.—DIPROSE and BATEMAN, Sheffield-st., W.C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


PELER; ROBINSON S 


ANNUAL SUMMER SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING, 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 


At the MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


206 to 262, REGENT- STREET. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


Will be found in every Department, the 


Goods being considerably Reduced for 
this IMPORTANT SALE, 


_ Messrs, HUNT & ROSKELL, 


Late STORR & MORTIMER, 
Manufacturing Silversmiths & Jewellers to Her Majesty, 


Respectfully. solicit an inspection of their newly-enlarged and 
reconstructed Stock. of the finest Brilliant and Gem Ornaments, 
Pearl Necklaces, &e., selected with the renowned judgment of the 
Firm, at the closest market prices, also secondhand Diamond and 


other Gem Jewellery, at the intrinsic value of the Stones alone. 


MASSIVE SILVER AND GOLD PLATE 
BOTH NEW AND SECONDHAND, 


FOR PRESENTATION & WEDDING PRESENTS. 


“ Simple, ingenious.”—A cademy, 
“ Invaluable.” — Public 


156, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
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] PURE 
VAN HOUTEN’S Soluble 
BEST 4» 


ioe sieencr, GOCOA 


WILD ROSE POT-POURRI. 


This preparation is made from the petals of Wild 
Roses which grow luxuriantly in Maine, U.S.A., during 
the month of June. These, combined with a choice 
mixture of Oriental Perfumes imported expressly for 
this purpose, produce a Pot-Pourri which will remain 
fragrant for years, 


May be obtained of all the leading Glass and China 
Dealers in the United Kinguon, or of STONIER & CO., 
Liverpool, 23. 6d, per Box, carriage free. 


“THE STUART” 
POT-POURRI JAR, 


Specially Manufactured for STONIER & CO., 


' yy the 
EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. peer eee 
Richly “apn gala wraaeed Coloured 
T Height. Gilt. Spray. Gilt. Flowers. Nons Guanine without bearh 9 
" D i 53 = i u ro 4 oR mA ea 15 Signature sae ioe land had 
LANCE elicate aroma.’—“ PURE and unmixed. ae ee 
. “THE STUART.” . o 3 #4 0 £3 ” 8 53 0 0 3) 3 0 Cue moenI 


PA Oh 88.7 0 £250 £2510 0 £11020 —— 
“6 a y ” Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of Remittance. 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ tt is admirable.” — sages aay egg 


‘i 2 = bs ‘f STONIER & CO., Glass and China Dealers, 78, LORD-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE. ens 3 ereemre h ue eee 


; THE OLDEST AND 
HEALTH.— Purity is beyond question.” ADAMS S BEST. 


“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” FURNITURE “THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec. 22, 1883. 


c. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. Po ee 


MANUFACTORY: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


GREAT SALE OF CHINA. 


MESSRS. RITTENER & SAXBY, 


Of 41, ALBEMARLE-STREET, PICCADILLY, Importers of Antique and Modern Porcelaines, beg res»ectfully to 
announce that, owing to their retirement from the business, their Large Stock of Porcelaine is being removed to 


1s6, PICCADILLY (Opposite the Entrance to Burlington House), 


Por SALE: Br AUCTION. 


The Sales will take place as stated below, at 3 p.m. punctually each day. 


First Day’s Sale on Thursday, July 11; Second ditto, Wednesday, July 17; Third ditto, Tuesday, July 23; 
Fourth ditto, Thursday, July 25; Fifth ditto, Friday, July 25. 


The extensive and valuable Stock will be on view from day to day on and after July 8. Catalogues may be obtained at 186, Piccadilly ; 
41, Albemarle-street; and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. BEAL, SON, & CHARTRES, 20, Regent-street, S.W. 


¢ 2 ( ) | ; ) M N ES FAULKNER’ CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 
DETHCTION IMPOSSIBLE. 
| a KNOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


These Magnificent Stones are set 
in GOLD HALL-MARKED, and 


The number of ounces of pure metal which can be obtained from a ton of ore is the 


‘ 3 i made by most experienced work- 
only true criterion of the value of a gold-mine. Some mines yield two or three BE Ee TOES total 

. . : . the fro DIAMONDS The bril- 
ounces to the ton, others from eight to ten ounces. It is not the rubbish that is arioy tard ust ety: 


liancy and lustre are most maryel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 
the Stones being real Crystals, and 


coveted, but the gold—the pure gold—the refuse is worthless. So with Tea. Tons 
and tons of rubbish are yearly imported; but no real Tea extract can be got from it. 


: nn 5% je < is SorEW BArR- ep oe Uy secouet They a hes i 
Again, much fine Tea is imported, composed of young and vigorous leaves, abounding pe bane Stones bet-hy diamoud-ecttors’aiid 


x rae 3 ee |: fully finished. 
in Tea essence. =It is in thesé last that smaller, 108; SCARF. PES pose Sat aca 
: + 108,, 


Se Single-stone Harrings, from 10s, 
16s. Sinaller, 10s, per pity 52) 
rj 3 Pendants, Ne 

Diphoy wien Spud te Much worn nee Coare : 4 

; Pri ad toe occasions. Testimonials from a 
; same Price. Sg, and 10s. parts of the World, These stones 
e are daily gaining great reputation 

throughout the World. and have 


heen awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions, 

The Public are earnestly invited 
to INSPECT our maryellous selec- 
tion now ON VLEW. which astonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 

Novrick.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 
price, and are only to be obtained 
of the SOLE IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER, 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 


167, REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


have an interest, in which they invite the British public to share. They have made 
it their business to secure this class of Tea for their customers, and they can 
confidently say that One Pound will yield more genuine Tea extract than twice the 
quantity of inferior Tea; not only twice the quantity, but twice the quality. 


COOPER COOPER & CO,, LONDON & BRIGHTON. 
Chief Office: 50, KING WILLIAM-STREET, EC. 


Samples and Price-List post-free on application. 


ira § 
‘Hoooug LXMOsaUp 


$8 ‘aaoLg 


Established 1860. 


Two Doors from Burlington-street 


" Unequalled for hard wear.” S i V E R oe I AT - 
“Highest attainable quality.” ry 


Pretty Broocu, with Crystals or Pearl 
Gold, 21s. Centres, 15s, 


Cae, 


g 


Dey 
VAING) 
NZ 


Fruit Spoons in Case, richly Chased, and part Gilt. 
Solid Silver, 2 Spoons and Sifter, £4; 2 Spoons, £3. Best 


Electro-Silver on Hard Nickei Breakfast-Dish, 
Electro, 2 Spoons and Sifter, £1 11s. 6d.; 2 Spoons, £1 1s. 


i 
Converts into three Dishes by simply 
removing the Handle, £3 15s, 


Eleetro-Silyer Dinner-Cruet. 
Cut-Glass Bottles, £3 10s. 
Plain Cut Bottles, £3. 


al CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
Registered “ Princess” Tea-Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, 
Two Spoons and Sugar Tongs. = a <a 


Complete in Case, Sterling Silver, £11 11s. Best Blectro-Silver, £5 5s. — — i 
= 1 
= gine 5 a facies ictiae tle +5 OXFORD-ST., W., 158 5 & POULTRY, EC., 18, LONDON. inne and 
lect er ai ass - it ; st-Rack, 
OOS VIT. Centary Pattern Knife, 10s. “hy Manufactory—Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. _ Crumb Scoop, with Plated Blade and Ivory Handle, 18s. 6d. Best Electro, £1 Is. 


For Wills and Bequests, see page 94; Ladies’ Column, page 96 ; Wimbledon Meeting, page 98. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated June 2, 1879), with two codicils (dated Dee. 31, 
1835, and May 12, 1887), of Sir John Ralph Blois, Bart., J-P., 
D.L., late of Cockfield Hall, Yoxfield, Suffolk, who died on 

ec. 31, has been proved by the Hon. Joshua Charles Vanneck, 
Dame Eliza Ellen Blois, the widow, and Sir Ralph Barrett 
Macnaghten Blois, Bart., the son, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£200,000. The testator, after confirming his marriage settle- 
ment, gives £500 to his wife, Dame Eliza Ellen Blois ; £1000 
to his brother, Lieutenant-Colonel William Thornhill Blois ; 
£1000 each to his sisters, Lucy Ann Blois and Clara Palmer 
Blois; £1000 each to Eardley Blois Norton and Miss Sarah 
Simmonds ; and £200 each to George Rose Norton and the Hon. 
Joshua Charles Vanneck. He devises all his freehold manors, 
messuages, advowsons, lands, and hereditaments to the use of 
his son Ralph Barrett. Macnaghten Blois, for life, with 
remainder to his first and other sons according to seniority in 
tail male, with divers remainders over, but charged with the 
payment of £200 per annum to each of his children (except 
his son who shall sueceed to the settled estates) till they shall 
attain twenty-five, or, being a daughter, marry under that age. 
On their coming of age or marrying as aforesaid, portions of 
£8000 each are to be raised for them. The residue of his 
personal estate he leaves to such son as shall become entitled 
as tenant for life or in tail to the receipt of the rents and 
profits of the estates before devised. 

Letters of Administration, pendente lite, of Mr, Frederick 
Fair, formerly of St. Andrews, N.B., and late of No. 5, Elm 
Park-gardens, Chelsea, who died on March 9, at Monte Carlo, 
were granted on July 10 to Amy Juana Harriot Fair, the value 
of the personal estate being sworn to exceed £64,000. 

The will (dated Feb. 29, 1888) of Mr. John Cadbury, late 
of No. 10, Harborne-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, who died 
on May 11, was proved on June 20 at the Birmingham District 
Registry by George Cadbury and Richard Cadbury, the sons 
and executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£43,000. The testator gives £500 to his daughter, Maria 
Fairfax; £1000, upon trust, for his daughter-in-law Agnes, 
for life, and then to her daughter Agnes ; £1000, upon trust, 
for his granddaughter Agnes ; £50 each to the daughters of 
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BROOKES SOAP, 


4d. a large Bar. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists throughout the Country. 


\y 
a AO 


(Wont Wasi Crores) } 


A| Go00 [PRE 


THE WORLD'S MOST MARVELLOUS CLEANSER AND POLISHER. 


his brothers Joel and Benjamin; his house No. 12, Harborne- 
road, to his son Richard; No. 10, Harborne-road, to his 
daughter, Mrs. Fairfax; £20 each to the Birmingham 
Auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Society 
for Aged and Infirm Women (Birmingham), the Friends’ 
Severn-street Schools and the Friends’ Priory-street Schools ; 
£10 each to the Ladies’ Temperance League and the Registry 
and Home for Girls, Birmingham ; and legacies to relatives 
and servants. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves between his three children, Richard, George, and Mrs. 
Fairfax, the share of Mrs. Fairfax to be held upon trust, and, 
with that of his son Richard, to be less by £1200 than the 
share of his son George. 


The will (dated Oct. 22, 1885), with a codicil (dated May 27, 
1886), of Mr. Anthony Williams, late of Farnham, Surrey, who 
died on Feb. 28, has been proved by William Welsby Williams, 
the son, James Swallow Dodd, the son-in-law, and Henry 
Goujon, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £36,000. Subject to the bequest of all his furniture, Xc., 
to his children, and £50 to Henry Goujon, the testator leaves 
all his real and personal estate, as to one eighth thereof, upon 
trust, for his daughter, Mrs. Eva Dodd, for life, and then, upon 
further trusts, for her husband and children ; one eighth to 
Mrs. Dodd absolutely ; one fourth, upon trust, for his son-in- 
law, Charles Johnson, and his granddaughter, Mabel Johnson ; 
one fourth, upon certain trusts, for his son Anthony, his wife 
and children ; and one fourth to his son William ; but certain 
sums advanced by testator to them are to be brought into 
account. 


The will (dated Jan. 12, 1889), with a codicil (dated May 20, 
1889), of Mr. William Henry Gardner, formerly of No. 80, 
Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, and late of The Hall, Bushey, 
Herts, and the Junior Atheneum Club, Piccadilly, who died 
on June 5, was proved on July 4 by Fitzroy Gardner, the son, 
and the Rev. David Mason Gardner, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate exceeding £34,000. The testator be- 
queaths £100, an annuity of £100, and £2700, upon trust, for 
each of his daughters, Anne and Alice, to be applied for their 


benefit, at the discretion of his executors; £400 to his — 


daughter Clara ; £300 and an annuity of £150 to his daughter 
Bllen; £150 and an annuity of £150 to his daughter Fanny 
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RESSIO 


MAKES 
Tin like Silver, Copper like Gold, Paint like New, 
Crystal, Brass like Mirrors, Spotless Earthenware, 
Marble, Marble White. 


WILL DO A DAY’S WORK IN AN HOUR, & WILL DO IT BETTER. 
Tf not obtainable near you, send &As in Stamps for full-size Bar, 


Free by Post ; or 48. for Three Bars, Free by Post (mentioning this Paper), to 


B. BROOKE & CO., 36 to 40, York-rd., King’s-cross, London, 


Margaret ; £900 and all his pictures and paintings to his son 
Fitzroy ; £250 each to his son’s wife and his granddaughter ; 
and £100 to each executor. The residue of his property he 
leaves between his son and his daughters Ellen and Fanny in 
equal shares. : 

The will (dated Noy. 10, 1887) of Mrs. Augusta Lucy Gill, 
late of No. 15, Belgrave-road, Pimlico, widow, who died on 
June 20, was proved on July 8 by John Carpenter Garnicr and 
Walter Morshead, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate being sworn to exceed £28,000, ‘The testatrix gives all 
her Three per Cent Consolidated Bank Annuities to the Hon. 
Ralph Abercrombie ; and her jewels, trinkets, ornaments of 
person, and wearing apparel to Mrs. Katharine Ourry. The 
residue of her property she leaves in equal shares between 
Florence Chichester, John Carpenter Gurnier, and Walter 
Morshead. : 

The will (dated Dec. 19, 1888) of Captain Thomas Charles 
Fairfax-Cholmeley, R.N., J.P., late of Brandsly Hall, Easing- 
wold, Yorkshire, and Gilling Castle, York, who died on 
April 11, was proved on June 3 in the District Registry of 
York by Mrs. Rosalie St. Quintin Fairfax-Cholmeley, the 
widow, and Hugh Charles Fairfax-Cholmeley, the son, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £8500. 


The will (dated April 8, 1879) of Dame Alice Elizabeth 
Wolseley, late of No. 20, Herbert-place, Dublin, widow, who 
died on April 25, at Rath, was proved on June 28 by Sir 
Clement James Wolseley, Bart., the son and sole executor, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £3000. The testatrix 
gives everything she dies possessed of to her son. 


A Board of Trade return shows a falling off of £34,833 in- 
the value of fish landed on the English coasts in June, com- 
pared with June last year, and of £51,018 in the six months 
ending June 30, compared with the like period of 1881. 

During June, according to the report of the Chief Com- 
missioner of the-Metropolitan Police, 1530 dogs, for which 
no owners could be found, were sent to the Dogs’ Home, and 
fifty-five were killed in the streets, of which eighteen suffered 
from rabies, while one dog died from the disorder at the Dogs’ 
Home. As many as 144 persons were bitten. 


| NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


SMBROCATIONS=| 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMIKG, 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES, 

POR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS, 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. 

FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS, 


*T consider it most valuable.” 
BuRTON R. P. PERSSE, 
Master of Galway County Hounds, 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Sold hy Chemists and Saddlers., Price 2s., 2s."6d., 38. 6d. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng, 


|ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


Windows like 
Crockery like 


RHEUMATISM. 
 _LUMBAGO, 
SPRAINS. 


BRUISES, | 
CHEST- COLDS, 
SORE THROAT from COLD, | | 
- STIFFNESS. 2 
(0 Slough Eng. 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS& 


ALL NEW ART SHADES, 


AIodd 


TINS, from 6d, ahs 
The most reliable Huard Enamel. superior to all for giving an 
even, brilliant, glossy surface, like polished ivory, thoroughly 
durable, most siniple xnd cleanly in use, free from stickivess 
and the numerous objections to common paint enamel, 


99 


Warranted not to chip, ql A A 
blister, Very effective for decorating by stencil 
plates, &c. Any tint, in Tins, 6d., 18. and 28, Bari 
EXAMEr.—White, Azure Blue, Flesh Pink, Sea Green, ls. and 
23.; or free by post, 3d. per tin extra, 

MANUFACTURERS, 


WILLIAM R. TODD & SON, HULL, 


Guaranteed Non-Poisonous, 


N. 
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MEFt ZLER and. CO... LONDON. 
40, 41, 42, and 43, Great Marlhorough-street ; and 
33, 35,37, and 39, Foubert’s-place, Regent-street. 


[MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of 
Musica INSTRUMENTS 


of every description. 


Music PUBLISHERS. 

FSTABLISHED OVER 

7% HUNDRED YEARS. 
ETZLER and CO., 


i Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


M4808 and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
M4808 and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
M4808 and HAMLIN ORGANS, 
M4208 HAMLIN AMERICAN 


and 
ORGANS. 

The QUEEN'S MODEL, 
Supplied to 

Her Majesty the Queen. 


and HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 
The THKEER-MANUAL ORGAN, 


MAS 


Used in 
Westminster Abbey. 


M48°N and HAMLIN AMERICAN 
i ORGANS. 
NEW DRAWING-ROOM ORGAN, 


With octave coupler, sub bass, and Bolian harp, pipe top, 


complete, £47. 
MAS°oN and HAMLIN AMERICAN 


ORGANS, 
HIGHEST AWARDS. 
1000 Testimonials, 
Tllustrated Catalogues post-free, 


ETZLER and CO., 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


MUStEL HARMONIUMS. : 
MUStEL HARMONIUMS, 
MUSTEL HARMONIUMS. 


With Metaphone and Celesta,£250, . 
With Prolongement, £400, 
The finest Harmonium manufactured. 
List, with full description, post - free. 


ETZLER and CO., 


_Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
RONISCH PIANOFORTES, 
| ONISCH PIANOFORTES. 


The New Upright Model. 
The New Boudoir Grand. 
The New Upright Grand. 


a ETZLER and CO.’S PIANOFORTES. 


New Models fitted with Metzler and Co,’s Patent 
Organo-Piano Attachment. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free, 


VIOLINS, Cornets, Flutes, Musical Boxes, 


Orguinettes, Toy Instruments, Banjos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Stringed Instruments, Brass Instru- 
ments. Fittings of Every Description, 


METZLER and CO0’S CATALOGUES, 
POST-FREE. 


ETZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1883. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOVORTES for HIRE. 


a Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887, 
OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs. ; Three-Years’ 
System, from 10s. 6d. per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 
104and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, W.C, 


STEY ORGANS. Over 210,000 Sold, 
Unriyalled in Tone. Best in Quality. 
Beautiful in Model and Finish. 

To be had of all the principal Musical Instrument Dealers. 


(\STEY ORGAN COMPANY 
(HODGE and ESSEX), 
12-Rathhone-place, Oxford-street, W. 
The Largest Manufacturers of American Organs in the World. 


HStEY ORGAN TUTOR. By KING HALL. 


Price 23, 6d. net, ; post-free, 2s. 10$d, 
J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
RETURNED FROM HIRE, 
may be purchased at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Illustrated and Priced Lists post-free on application, 
18, 20, and 25, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs ERARD, of 


2 18, Great Marl borough-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortés are being Sold 
bearing the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be oltained from 50 gs, 


BARDS’ PIANOS. —COTTAGES, 
50 guineas. 

OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas, 

GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


TT HOMAS OETZMANN and CO, 


A desire it to be most distinetly understood that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only,and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


£15. 


from 


Good__ second-hand full-compass COTTAGE 
PIANOS, returned from hire, may now be 
obtained, packed free, and forwarded, from 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 
27, Baker-street, W. 


On receipt of £20, a Thoroughly-sound and Dura- 
ble Walnut COTTAGE PIANO, fullest compass 
of 7 octaves, will be packed free, and sent toany 
part, from 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 
27, Baker-street, W. 


£20. 


" Oflce. 


NEW MUSIC. 
NOW READY, 


QOTELLO. Grand Opera in Four Acts. 


By G. VERDI. Now being performed with great 
success at the Lyceum Theatre, 
(English 


TELLO. Vocal Score 


Italian Words), bound in limp cloth, price 12s, net. 


TELLO, | Pianoforte Solo. Bound in limp 


cloth, price 6s. net. 
TELLO. Separated pieces for Voice and 
Pianoforte, 


Pianoforte Solo, Selections, and other 
arrangements of this Opera are also now published. 
G. Ricorpr and Co., 265, Regent-street, London, W, 


RICORDI and CO.’S NEW 
° , PUBLICATION, 


Tpostrs LAST SONG. TELL THEM! 


TOELL THEM! Newest Song by F. 
PAOLO TOSTI. 


and 


(PELL THEM ! Words by Clifton Bingham. 


PELL THEM! Music by F. Paolo Tosti. 
ELL THEM! Published in Four Keys. 


Price 2s, net, post-free. 
G. Ricorpi and Co., 265, Regent-street, London, 


M+ CHERIE. By PERCY M. HEWITT. 

Splendidly illustrated. This lovely WALTZ bids fair 
to become the rage of the season. Played everywhere, with 
the greatest applause, 28, net. Band and military parts will 
be ready immediately.—LoNpON Music PUBLISHING CoM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


MALLWOOD’S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


Smallwood's Tutor | Is the Best of all, 


Smallwood’s Tutor Is the Best of ali. 
Smallwood's Tutor Is the Best of all. 
2s. 6d. net.—FRANCIS and Day, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and ©0.’S_ PIANOS. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free, 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


Brown & PoOLson’s (CORN FLOUR 


18 A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


Brown & POLSON’s (SORN FrLou 


FOR THE NURSERY, 


BROWN & Person's ((ORN FLuour 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 
BROWN & PoLse 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 

BROWN & PoLson’s (CORN FLouR 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


CHOCOLAT MENTER. 
Awarded 


the 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 


HOCOLAT MENIER in 31b. and ¢lb. 
PACKETS, 


For 
_ BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons. 


CHOCOLAT 


Paris, 
London, 
New York, 


(SHOCOLAT MENTER, 


Sold Everywhere. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and. MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON'S Heraldic 
Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d.. PEDIGREES 
TRACED, The correct colours for liveries. Arms of husband 
and wife blended, Crests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 
plates engraved in mediwvaland modern styles. Signetrings, 
18-carat, from 428,—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W.C. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Faper 

and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 

Crest or Address. No charge forengraving steeldie. Wediing 

and Invitation Cards. A card-plate and 50 hest Visiting 

Cards, 2s, 8d.—T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C, 


GHIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 


Special to measure. 
30s., 40s., 45s,, the half-dozen. 
Illustrated Self-Measure_post-free. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry London. 


OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


. Banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; Superior, 7s. 6d. ; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash. Returned ready for 
use, carriage paid.—R, FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


that never shrinkin washing, notif washed 100 times, 
Elastic, soft as silk, two for 21s.; Extra Quality, two for 27s, 
Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-Measure to 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. © 


GIDIUS TENNIS FLANNEL SHIRTS 
never shrink in washing, white and faney colours, 
78. 6d., 9s, 6d., 11s, 6d.; elastic, soft as silk,13s, 6d, Self-measure 
and patterns free by post. 
R. FORD and CO.,41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS. — GENTLEMEN’S UNDER- 


* VESTS, 32 to 48 in. chest; Pants to match, 32 to 52 
waist. Vests, 2s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. each; Pants, 2s. 6d. to 8s, 6d. ; 
Half-Hose, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 9s, 6d. the half-dozen.  Self- 
Measure and Patterns fre2 from the Sole Makers, R. FORD 
and CO,, 41, Poultry, London. 


C OCKLE’S 
AQTIBILIOUS 


pits. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


PILLS. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
FOR BILE. 


The New Iron-frame COTTAGE PIANO, 
7. octayes, with every improvement. One of 
the best pianos ever made. Drawings free. 
| THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 

27, Baker-street, W. 


£28. 


Trichord PIANO anata model, repeti- 
tion action, grand, rich, full tone; in handsome 
Italian walnut wood case, elaborately carved 
and tretwork front and cabriole truss legs. 
Drawings post-free. Packed free, and forwarded. 
HOMAS OETZMANN and_ CO., 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


DALMAINE and CO. PIANOS AND 


ORGANS.—Absolute Sale. New Partnership. Ten 
years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas, &e. 

Olass 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. 

Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7,40 guineas, 

Class 2, 20 guineas, | Class 5. 30 guineas, | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4} guineas 
wpwards,. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
he exchinged free if not approved of within one month, 
Tlustivtions and particulars post-free.—T, D'ALMAINE, and 
CO, (Estallished 104 Years), 91, Finsbury-payvement, London, 


£35. 


Class 6,35 guineas, 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


(COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN, 


<i AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist,and constantly prescribed hy the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free.. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stamps, MOST INVALUABLE. 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


H OOPING-COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
'NHE celebrated effectual cure without 


internal medicine, Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp, 

Sold by most Chemists, Price 4s. per Bottle, 


S (CORN FFLouR 


MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers. 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants. 
N APLE and CO’S BED -ROOM SUITES 


are minufactured from timher which they have them- 
selves imported and stacked in their yards till thoronghly 
dry and well seasoned. The soundness of the woods, as well 
as the workmanship, can thus he ensured.—MAPLE and CO,, 
Timber Importers and Manufacturers. Trade supplied. 


APLE and CO. 


E SUITES, for smaller and secondary rooms. The variety 
is most extensive, ppmipriahng suites very prettily paintedand 
decorated 1 artistic colourings,as wellas many others in hard 
polished woods, Prices range from £3 10s, to 


BED-RoOM SUITES. 
I ED-ROOM SUITES. — For 


10 10s, 


suites at a 


moderate price, ash and walnut are particularly recom- | 


mended, as they are not only pretty and fashionable woods. 
but also very durable, and well adapted to stand the test of 
daily use in a variable climate, 


APLE and CO.—Medium price BED- | 


ROOM SUITRS, ranging from 10 to 35 guineas. These 
grades, in which Maple and Co. are able to offer exceptional 
value, comprise well-made suites in walnut, ash, n walnut, 
light and dark onk,and other woods, as well asin p’ain and 
decorated enamel. Many of the suites have quaint and 
original arrangements of cupboards and shelves, affording 
artistic effects much liked, 


BEDSTEADS 
BEDSTEADS to 65 guineas. 
APLE and CO. have seldom less than 


Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, comprising some 


From 8s. 9d. 


| 600 various patterns, in sizes from 2ft. 6in, to 5 tt, Gin, wide, 


ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, if 
lesired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
Sens only, Where hut a limited stock 1s kept, is thus 
avoided, 


APLE and CO.—300 BRASS and IRON 

BEDSTEADS, fitted with bedding complete, in show- 
rooms to select from. Strong iron bedsteads from 8s, 6d. to 
10 guineas; brass hedsteads from 703. to 40 guineas; 10,000 
in stoek,—Tottenham-court-road, London ; and Paris, 


rpwo NOVELTIES for 1889. 
(CARPETS WOVEN in SQUARES. 
(CARPETS WOVEN by NEW LOOMS. 


MAPLE and CO, haye much pleasure in introducing 
two novelties in Square Carpets, in which the appearance and 
durability of the fabric is grea ly improved, while the cost is 
consideral BRUSSELS and WILTON SQUARE 
CARPRTS nto heen made by the different widths 
being sewn together, and then a border being added. This 
has occasioned a number of joins, besides great waste in 
matching, * 


EAMING and ALL WASTE AVOIDED. 


By the new looms this waste is obviated, and the Carpets 


will wear better.as the ridges.at the seams will be dispensed | 


with. By one of the new looms carpets can be woven any 
ordinary length and 12 fc, wide without seam, thus introducing 
a new era in carpet weaving. 


PARQUET WILTON CARPETS. 
PARQUET BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


Purchasers of these new carpets will not only have the | 


advantage of enhanced effect and increased durability ; but 
the waste in “matching” being avoided, the exact quantity of 
material paid for will be found in the carpet, and can be 
measured up on the floor, 


MAPLE and CO.-are now showing these 


New Productions in a great variety of designs and 
colourings, in different sizes, and strongly recommend them 
to the notice of their patrons and friends who are about buy- 
ing carpets._MAPLE and CO., Warehouse for Carpets of 
English Manufacture. 


MAPLE & CO. 


[XEXPENSIVE NOVELTIES. 
RTISTIC FURNITURE, | substantially 


made, hut, quite inexpensive. In arranging for their 
new productions, Maple and Co. have studied especially to 


meet the requirements of those who, while desiring to furnish | 


in good taste, do not wish to incur great expense. 


[PD EING-ROooM FURNITURE. - 
NEXPENSIVE SUITES. 


MAPLE and CO/S Dining-room Furniture, even in the 
least costly grades, will be found well made and finished, and 
of a most substantial character. Strongly-made suites, with 
comfortable elbow-chairs, in leather, from 8 guineas. An 
immense variety always on show, ready for immediate 
delivery, 


D®AWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
NEXPENSIVE FURNITURE. 


The assortment of Drawing-room Furniture comprises 
every variety of comfortable stuffed Easy Chairs, at from 24s. 
each ; Couches, at from 50s, ; pretty Occasional Chairs, Tables, 
Overmantels, Cabinets and Writing Tables, all at most 
moderate prices ; as well as complete suites in tapestry, velvet, 
Mogadore cloth, and silks, at from 10 guineas upwards. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers, 
DT B4AWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


APLE and CO.— DRAWING - ROOM 


FURNITURE.—The Drawing-room and Boudoir afford 
greater scope than any other parts of the home for the exer- 
cise of individual taste and preference, and in furnishing 
them it is essential that the harmony of style, texture, and 
colouring should be unbroken. 
nee to the refinement and good taste of the lady of the 

Ouse. 


NEW DESIGNS in CRETONNES. 
RETONNES.—The New Cretonnes exhibit 


unique effects in imitation of old Florentine cut velvets, 
while others are reproductions of Indian, Egyptian, and 
Moorish, as well as Louis XIV, and LOUIS XVI. designs, 
invaluable for wall decorations, draperies, or curtains.— 
MAPLE and CO.,, London and Paris. 


(COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
USEFUL PRESENTS. 
MAPLE and CO. invite an Inspection of 


their magnificent Collection of Ornamental and Useful 
Articles, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Complimentary 
Presents, which will be found to be the best 2nd most com- 
plete in London. 


APLE and CO.—PICTURES, OIL |! 


PAINTINGS, and WATER COLOURS, by rising 
artists; also Etchings, Engravings, and Photograyures, 
Statuary, modern and from the antique, by celebrated Italian 
sculptors, A magnificent collection on view. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION, 
FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
UNDREDS of THOUSANDS of POUNDS’ 


worth of manufactured GOODS ready for immediate 
delivery, All goods marked in plain figures for net cash—a 
system established fifty years.-MAPLE and CO., Tottenham- 
court-road, London, and Paris. Catalogues free. 


V ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 

INVITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced packers : 
yery essential when goods are for exportation to insure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 


M24ELE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 
A 


pointment to her Majesty the Queen. The repu- 
tation of halt acentury, Factories : Beanmont-place, Euston- 
road; Southampton-buildings ; Liverpool-road ; Park-street, 
Islington, &c,—Tottenham-court-road, London; Paris, 
Smyrna, Buenos Ayres, 


Inexpensive BED-ROOM | 


These rooms, in fact, are | 
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G° oD Woo D RACES, 
JULY 39 and 31, ana AUG. 1 and 2. 


RoOYAat NAVAL REVIEW. 


AUG, 3, 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
SATURDAY, JULY 27, and MONDAY, JULY 29, SPRCIAT, 
Le a pao Asta hat Pulborough, Arundel, 
a ehampton, Bognor, Drayton, Chichest ‘ 
sea and Portsmouth (for the Isle of Wight). paren cul 


SPECIAL TRAINS for SERVANTS, HORSES 
CARRIAGES only, will leave VICTORYA, SATURDAY, 


JULY 27, at 7.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., and N y LY 2 
At 6.40 a.m., 7.45a.m., and 6.30 ea eae ee ae, 

Horses and Carriages for the above Stations will not Le 

conyeyed by any other Trains from Victoria on these days. 
ON ALL FOUR DAYS OF THE RACES 

A SPECIAL TRAIN (ist, 2nd, and 8rd Cliss) will leave 

Victoria 7.30 a.m., Kensington 7.5 am., London Bridge 7.30 a.m. 

Return Fares, 228, 64., 164, and 10s. 10d. 

A SPECIAL FAST TRAIN (ist and 2nd Class) will leave 
Victoria 9 a.m., Kensington 840 am., and London Bridge 
95am. Return Fares, 26s. and 20s, rf 

AN EXTRA SPECIAL FAST TRAIN (ist Class only) will 
leave Victoria 9.45 2.m. Return Fare, 30s, 

Fast Trains at Ordinary lst, 2nd. and 3rd Class Fares leave 
London for Portsmouth, Southsea, and the Isle of Wight 
every weekday as under ; 

From Victoria, 6.35 a.m, 0,30 a.1n.,11.35a,m., 1.45 p.m,, 3.55 p.m,, 
and 4.55 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction. 

From Kensington (Addison-road), 6.5a.m.,10,15a.m., LI 
1.26 p.m., 3.41 p.m., and 4,24 p.m., calling at West Brompton. 

From London Bridge, 6.45 a.m., 10.25 a.m., 1140 a.m., 1,50 p.m., 
4p.m., and 4,55 p.m. 

On Saturday, Aug. 3, there will be no connection between 
these Trains and the Isle of Wiht after the First Train from 
London until the 4.55 p.m. from Victoria and London Bridge. 

For the convenience of the General Public leaving London 
for the Review on the morning of Saturday, Aug. 3, Extra 
Special Trainsas required will leave Victoria, 6.20a,m,, 7.50a,.m., 
and 10.30 a.m, and London Bridge, 6.40 a.m., 7.50 aan., and 
10,25 a.m., for Portsmouth, 

TICK 3 may be obtained previonsly at the London Bridge 
and Vi la Stations, and at the West-End General Offices, 
28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel-huildings, 
Trafalgar-square ; which offices will remain open till 10 p.m. 
on July 26, 27, 29, 30, and 31,and Aug. 1 and 2 

(By Order) SARLE, Secretary and General Manager, 


ey 


| SUMMER SERVICE OF TRAINS BY THE WEST COAST 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE, 
NEW DAY EXPRESS, LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 


ONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN AND 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS. —The following ADDI- 
TIONAL AND ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE is now in 
operation ; Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class by all trains :— ’ 
Leave | | | A |B 
London a -| 2.™.| a1.) a.m.) p.m.) p.m./p.m.! panjnighet 
(Buston) | 51 510 C10 8011 él 7 45) 8 0} 85010 O12 0 
Arrive | | 
Edinburgh) 
(Pr.-st.) 
Glasgow 
(Central) 
Greenock 
Gourock 
Oban 
Perth 
Dundee 9 3512 40; 
Aberdeen 20; 3 5] 9 55 
Inverness | —] —] —! — 


3 SE) 5 50) 6 BF — | 6 50),9 25 


5.10 5 
The 7.45 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from 
July 2% to Aug. 9 inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights 
excepted), 
, 


8 p.m. Highland Ex 
every night (except E 

A—Runs every night, but on Sunday mornings its arrival at 
Dundee is 9.5 a.m., Inverness 1,30 p.m., and has ne mection 
to Oban (Saturday nights from London). B—Runs every 
night, but has no connection to the North of Scotland on 
Saturday night, 

On Saturdays, passengers by the 10.30 a.m. Train from 
London are not conveyed beyond Perth hy the Highland 
itd and only as far as Aberdeen by the Caledonian 

allway. 

Carriages with Layatory Accommodation are run on the 
principal express-trains between London and Scotland, with- 
out extra charge. 

Improved Sleeping-Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, 
are run on the night trains between London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, and Perth, Extra charge, ds, 
for each berth. 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sunda 


8 


| excepted) at 6.35 p.m., from July 15 to Aug, ® inclusive, for 
| the conveyance of horses and private carriages only to all 


parts of Scotland. 
Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other towns will connect with the above trains. 
For further particwlars see the Companies’ Time-Bills. 
G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. & N. W. Railway. 
J, THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 
July, 1889. 


r 
HEAP CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS. 
By the HARWICH ROUTE.—Brussels, vid Antwerp and 
back, 298s.; the Ardennes Holland, 248,; the Rhine, 
45s. lid.; Switzerland, 97 &e. Through carringes from 
Liverpool-street Station at 8pm., Birmingham (N 
4pm., Manchester (London-road) 3 p.m., Doneaste 
(in connection with Express Trains from the Midlan 
North of England, and Scotland), run direct to Harwich a 
side the G.E.R. Co.'s Steamers to Antwerp and Rotterdam 
every Weekday, and the Gs C Steamers to Haanburg on 
Wednesdays and Saturdy lar Tours, including the 
Paris Exhibition. Read * Walks in Holland,” “ Walks in the 
Ardennes,” and the G.E.R. “ Tourist Guide to the Continent,” 
price 6d. each ; by post, 8d. Guides, Time-Books, and Inform- 
ation at 61, Regent-strect, W.; or of the Continental Manager, 
Liverpool-street Station, E. : 


GUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW. AND THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Royal Route vid Crinan and Caledonian pli 
The Royal Mail Steamer COLUMBA or IONA, with Pass- 
engers only, sails from GLASGOW Daily at 7 a.m, from 
GREENOCK at 8.50 a.m., in connectior with Express Trains 
from London and the South, conveying passengers for Oban, 
Fort William, Inverness, Lockawa, Skye, Gairloch, Lochmaree, 
Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Islay, Stornoway, Thurso, &c. Official 
Guide, 3d.; Illustrated, 64; Cloth Gilt, 1s. Time Bill, with 
Map and Fares, free from the owner—DAVID MACBRAYNE, 
119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 


nr 
LEASURE. CRUISE to NORWAY, 
The Orient Company will dispatch their large full-powered 
steam-ship Chiimborazo, 3847 tons register, 3000-horse power, 
from London on Aug, 21, calling at Leith on Aug. 23, for Ler- 
wick, Trondhjem, Molde, Naes, Gudyvangen, Bergen, Vik, 
Gothenburg, arriving in London on Sept, The steamer 
will be navigated through the “Inner Lead "—i.e., inside the 
fringe of islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing 
smooth water, The Chimborazo is fitted with the electric 
light, hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest order. 
Managers—F. GREEN and Co., 138, Fenchurch-avenue ; 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON and Co., 5, Fenchurch-avenue, London, 
E.C. For further particulars apply to the latter flrm, or to the 
West-End agents, GRINDLAY and Co,, 55, Parliament-st,, S.W. 


GUMMER TLOLIDAYS.—TOURS to WEST 
COAST and FIORDS of NORWAY, quickest and 
cheapest route. The splendid new first-class passenger 
steamer St. Sunniva lea Leith and Aberdeen for a Twelve- 
Days’ Cruise, on July , and Aug. 3 and 17; and from 
Leith direct for Hardanger Fiord, &ec, on Aug. 81. T he St. 
Rognvald from Leith and Aberdeen on July 13 and 27, and 
Aug. 10 and 24, 

Full Particulars and Handbook, 3d., may be had from 
J. A. CLINKSKILL, 102, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.; SEWELL 
and CROWTHER, 18, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, S.W. ; 
Tuomas Cook and Sons, Ludgate-circus, and all Branch 
Offices; and GUION and Co., 5, Waterlvo-place, Pall-mall, 5. W. ; 
and 25, Water-street, Liverpool. 


ENEVA.—Hotel and Pension Belle Vue. 
Oldest reputation as first-class pension. Middle of large 
sheltered garden. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Terms, 
5f.aday. Write for Prospectus to JEAN SATTERLIN, Proprietor. 


UCERNE.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Tacernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The clectric light is suppliedin the 510 
rooms; no charge for lighting or service, ‘ 
HAUSER FREES, Proprietors, 


MALosA, UPPER ENGADINE, 


SWITZERLAND, " 5 

The Grand HOTEL KURSAAL. Contains over, 350 hed- 
roome, spacious and magnificent sulons, lawn-tennis courts, 
sun pavilions and shelt glass-covered galleries, lift, hand, 
electric light, Englishs em of drainage. Boating, pienics, 
level promenades. English resident physician, English 
church. Apply for terms and particulars to 

MANAGER, Maloja-Kursaal, Switzerland. 


ILAN. — Hotel de Rome. Admirably 
situated on the Corso, full south, close to Duomo, Scala, 
and Galleries. Warmly recommended to English travellers, 
for its comfort and moderate charges. y 
BORELLA BrotHERs, Proprietors. 


= F * 
URREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hotel des 
Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards. One of the most beautiful 
spots in Switzerland, This Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 
and has all modern improvements and comfort; clectric 
light in every room, Residence of English Chaplain. lawn 
tennis. Muscum. Telephonie communication with the Hotel 
Steifbach, Lauterbrunnen. 
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JULY 20, 1889 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
Dresses for Goodwood, and then for the moors, the seaside, and 
the German “ Bad,” are engaging the attention of the people 


“who dress” just at present—in: other words, the London ~ 


season is very nearly over. There are many, even amongst 
wealthy women, to whom may be applied the phrase seriously 
uttered to me by a dressmaker about a lady of high rank and 
conspicuous position—“ Madame, the Marchioness of Blank 
does not dress, she clothes herself only.” The women who are 
content to do this are, however, a minority, and what between 
the costumes F have seen lately at the various functions in 
connection with the Shah’s visit, and those which I have just 
been inspecting at the great modistes’ in preparation for 
the coming fashionable events, I feel somewhat appalled at the 
extravagance of women in dress. The reflection is forced 
upon one—How immense must be the sum spent by a few 
thousand women on gowns, each to serve only for a 
few days’ wear, while hundreds of thousands~ of others, 
as naturally eager for. grace and beauty, are denied all 
the charm of freshness and decoration in costume, and 
vast numbers more can scarcely clothe themselves decently! 
Elegance and even luxury in dress for people who are 
well - off are admissible. But this is not the same thing 
as waste. -When I see one woman in half-a-dozen different 
gowns in the course of as many days, I ask myself what 
legitimate purpose—what conceivable purpose except vulgar 
display of wealth—can such wastefulness serve, and how much 
better might she not have employed the money so squandered ? 

Such lavishness cannot, at all events,claim the countenance 
of one who is not only almost the highest, but by common 
consent also one of the best-dressed women in the land. 
The Princess of Wales seldom wears very costly attire 
in the daytime, and she goes on wearing her dresses as long as 
they look nice. I have repeatedly seen her at intervals during 
two successive seasons in the same gown ; and at an important 


ceremony in the Jubilee year her Royal Highness appeared ina 
striking costume of green velvet brocaded with strawberries in . 


their natural colour, which she had worn new in Ireland two 
years earlier. With regard to her daughters, simplicity has 
been carried to its utmost limit in their costume. 
point of fact, dressing beyond what elegance and _ refine- 
ment demand, and dressing for the sake merely of showing 
how many and how expensive one’s new gowns can be, 
is essentially vulgar; and gross and wasteful extravagance 
in this respect is no more truly “ladylike” than it is morally 
justifiable. 

But the more reasonable a woman is about her dress 
expenditure, the more needful it is that she should pay due 
attention to having what she does purchase to suit her, and 
made in accordance with the mode. Otherwise, she soon gets 
dowdy and conspicuously unfashionable, or tires of her things. 
It is a penance of no mean description to wear what one feels 
is either out of style or unbecoming. That is a sensation as 
trying to the temper as it is distracting to the intellectual 
and social faculties. By all means, then, let us know what 
the fashions are and how they are veering, and let us try 
to discover what suits our faces and figures, and “see that we 
get it.’ This is quite another matter from the’ reckless 
ordering of eternal new clothes and wearing something fresh 
on every occasion of display, regardless of the fact that this 
means throwing aside costly clothes’scarcely worn. 


But, in , 


Well, these spendthrifts will not have one new gown the 
less for my preaching! But the exceptional dressing of the 
past few weeks has made me moralise, and reflect within 
myself on the proper limits of such expenditure, and of atten- 
tion to Fashion’s changes. That some artistic care and reason- 
able cost are desirable to secure all that dress can give of 
grace and charm, is clear. So now to information after the 
exordium. 

Lady Salisbury’s garden party presented a brilliant spec- 
tacle, though the day was dull; nevertheless, the costumes 
were the acme of fashion and good taste. The extraordinary 
popularity of white this season is one of the most marked 
features of fashion perceptible at such a gathering. A great 
many maidens and matrons alike appeared in the spotless garb 
that once was held sacred to sweet’ and twenty. Pongee silk, 
foulard, bengaline, embroidered muslin, veiling, thin cash- 
mere, and alpaca were all well worn in white. Foulards in all 
manner of delicate colours appeared. Some of the patterns 
are getting very curious. A gown of Empire make, with high 
belt, and sleeves puffed above and tight-fitting below the 
elbow, was of foulard with a biscuit-coloured ground patterned 
with black butterflies, and worn with a black velvet sash 
and three rows of narrow black velvet ribbon round the skirt ; 
black lace hat with pale yellow roses. . Another peculiar pattern. 
was all tiny broad-brimmed Tuscan hats, natural colour, with 
streamers-of yellow ribbon and trimmings of pink roses, laid 
upon a white ground. Each hat was about four inches in 
diameter, and the effect was most striking—you could not pass 
it by. This gown was made with a round pleated body from 
shoulder to waist on one side and a white moiré rever on the 
other side of the front, with narrow moiré, sash fastened with 
a diamond arrow brooch. Another pretty combination in 
foulard was a white polonaise, turned back with mauve revers, 
wide at the bust and the foot and narrowing-to the waist, over 
a pale-green foulard petticoat in .accordeon pleats. 

Grey,-pale yellow, and tender pink appear to predominate 
in the gowns preparing for wear. Grey and pink is a charm- 
ing combination, and green and pink, though trite, is always 
pleasing. A feature of the moment is the wearing of 
large cravats, and where the dress is all or almost all of 
one colour these are effectively used to give a touch of variety. 
Lady. Londonderry was lately seen in a pale grey bengaline 
with no other relief than a cravat of pink crépe de chiffon and 
a-bonnet of pink roses. A pretty gown was of white voile 
with a cashmere shawl bordering, appearing only at the 
bottom of the skirt, and as collar and cuffs, while a great 
cravat of red crépe, the colour predominant in the border, gave 
a chic effect. These bows require making extremely well, and 
dressmakers are sending home two or three of them with 
dresses intended to be worn with such an addition. Another 
freak of the hour is the development of the floral 
bonnet which has been so popular all the summer: I 
say the development, but it is in detail an atrophy, as 
indeed much development is. The crown has vanished, 
and the bonnet consists merely of a wreath of flowers, 
passing like a tiara round the top hair: when the hair is 
pretty, the effect is perfectly charming, but of course the thing 
is useless as a protection for the head, and a parasol must be 
kept up all the time. 

Toque hats, with the crowns of rose stems or honeysuckle 
branches interplaited, trimmed with a few flowers to match, 
and permitting the hair to be seen between the interstices of 
the shape, are of the same order. Hats in general, however, 
are being made very large for the country, the brims being 
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twisted and caught up in all manner of fantastic ways to suit 
the face. Leghorn is very popular for shapes, and next comes 
gold or plain wire, with tulle, net, crépe, or lace gathered 
closely over, the wire showing through. It is being made a 
point just now to have the flowers for trimming hats and 
bonnets precisely those that are naturally in season. Thus 
the roses that have ruled lately are being replaced on the 
newest chapeaux by poppies, cornflowers, “ what's-o’clocks,” 
marguerites, and pansies. FLORENCE Fenwick MILLER. 


THE NAVAL MANGUVRES. 


The list of appointments of officers to ships to be commissioned 
for the naval manoeuvres has been completed, the following 
officers having been appointed to the command of the respective 
vessels :— 


Sheerness Command.—Arethusa, Captain George H. Boyes; Australia, 
Captain Henry H. Boys; Cyclops, Commander Alexander M. Gardiner; 
Grasshopper, Lieutenant and Commander (T.) Paul W. Bush (lent); Hydra, 
Commander George L. Poé; Immortalité, Captain Richard H,. Hamond ; 
Medusa, Captain Edward H. M. Davis; Mersey, Captain Henry Rose ; 
Mohawk, Commander Randolph F. 0. Foote ; Narcissus, Captain Gerard H. 
U. Noel; Northampton, Captain Alexander P. Hastings, C.B.; Slaney, 
Lieutenant and Commander Harry D. Law; Tartar, Commander George 
N. A. Pollard; Trent, Lieutenant and Commander George E. Richards. 

Portsmouth Command.—Camperdown, Captain Richard D. King (lent) ; 
Collingwood, Captain Robert H. Harris; Galatea, Captain Arthur C. H. 
Paget; Glatton, Captain John E. Stokes; Hero, Captain John Fellowes, 
©.B.; Howe, Captain Compton EF. Domvile, A.D.C. (ent); Inflexible, 
Captain Charles ©. P. Fitzgerald; Tris, Captain Frederick R. Boardman, C.B. 
(ent); Magicienne, Captain Wollaston C. Karslake; Marathon, Captain 
John G. Jones; Medina, Lieutenant and Commander Henry K. Gregson ; 
Medway, Lieutenant and Commander John Masterman; Melpomene, 
Captain John R. BE. Pattisson (lent); Mercury, Captain Charles Jobnstone ; 
Spey, Lieutenant and Commander Cecil F. Foley ; Tees, Lieutenant and 
Commander John W. Brown. 

Devonport Command.—Aurora,Captain Thomas 8, Jackson ; Black Prince, 
Captain Atwell P. M. Lake (lent); Conqueror, Captain Henry F, Cleveland 
(ent); Forth, Captain Swinton ©, Holland ; Gorgon, Captain Arthur D. 
Fanshawe (lent); Hecate, Commander Barton R. Bradford ; Inconstant, 
Japtain John B. Warren; Prince Albert, Commander Hon. Edward T. 
Needham ; Raccoon, Commander George F. King Hall; Sandfly, Lieutenant 
and Commander (T'.) Frederick T. Hamilton (lent); Serpent, Commander 
Francis Powell; Sharpshooter, Lieutenant and Commander (T.) Hon. 
‘Alexander E. Bethell (lent); Spider, Lieutenant and Commander (T.) 
Douglas A. Gamble; Thames, Captain Charles L. Oxley; Undaunted, 
Captain Martin J. Dunlop. 


On the arrival of the German Emperor off Portsmouth, in 
the Imperial yacht Hohenzollern, on the afternoon of Friday, 
Aug. 2, the Prince of Wales, representing the Queen, will go 
out of Portsmouth Harbour in the Royal yacht Osborne, to 
await in the vicinity of the Nab the appearance of the German 
squadron, which, on reaching the Owers light-ship, will be 
conducted: by Staff-Captain Phillips and a Government pilot 
At the Nab the Prince will proceed on 
board the Hohenzollern and welcome the Emperor. After the 


- German Royal yacht has passed the light-ship the three long 


lines of British men-of-war, stretching to the vicinity of the 
Royal palace at Osborne, will become gay with bunting, the 
German standard being, of course, prominent at the main of 
each ship, and as the German fleet proceeds through the lines 
a Royal salute will be fired. The Emperor's yacht and his 
squadron of war-vessels will anchor off Osborne, Bay. The 
Imperial yacht and the German squadron will come to anchor 
in Dover Bay on the evening of Aug. 1, when Count Hatzfeldt 
and the German Ambassador will go on board the Hohen- 
zollern. 

The Emperor is expected to remain the Queen’s guest at 
Osborne until Aug. 7, when he will pay a visit to Aldershot, to 
witness the review of the troops. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


MANUFACTURING 


bg obit =: Bap <2} 


SILVERSMITHS 


COMPANY 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. (:-::ri'thn» 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ 


FIIGH - CLASS JEWEL- 

LERY.— The Stock of Bracelets, 
Brooches, Earrings, Necklets, &c., isthe 
largest and choicest in London, and con- 
tains designs of rare beauty and excellence 
not to be obtained elsewhere, an inspec- 
tion of which is respectfully invited. 


ORIENTAL PEARLS.— 
Choice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 
single, three, or five rows, from £10 to 
£5000; also an‘immense variety of Pearl 
and Gold motmted Ornaments, suitable for 
Bridesmaids and Bridal Presents. 


PEARL and DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS.—A magnificent and 
varied collection to select from. 


BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

Special attention is devoted to the 
production of elegant and inexpensive’ 
novelties suitable for Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
sents. Original designs and estimates 
prepared free of charge. 


EDDING PRESENTS.— 

An immense variety of inexpensive 

articles, specially suitable for presents. 

Every intending purchaser should inspect 

this steck before deciding elsewhere, when 

the superiority in design, quality, and 
price will be apparent. 


REPAIRS and REMODEL- 

ING OF FAMILY JEWELS.—The 
Company undertake the Repair of all 
kinds of Jewellery and the Remounting 
of Family Jewels. Great attention is 
devoted to this branch of their business, 
and designs and estimates are furnished 
free of charge. 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


CAUTION.—The Company 
regret to find that many of their 
Designs are being copied in a very inferior 
quality, charged at higher prices, and in- 
serted in a similar form of advertisement, 
which is calculated to mislead the 
public, 
They beg to notify that their only 
London retail address is 112, REGENT- 
STREET, W. 


W ATCHES.—Ladies’ and 

Gentlemen's Gold and Silver, most 
nonuels timekeepers, at very moderate 
prices. 


CLOCKS.—A large assort- 

ment, suitable for travelling or for 
the dining-room, drawing-room, &c., from 
20s. to £100. 
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€ 
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Fine Pearland Diamond 
Double Heart and 
Tie Ring, £18 10s, 


a, ee 


Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £9, 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT-STREET, W. 


Cash Prices, 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


The Company direct the attention of 
Visitors to their Exhibit, pronounced 
by the Press to be the most important 
andinterestingin the British Section. 


“THE TIMES,” May 7: 

“The Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Com- 
pany’s collection of jewels, the low prices-of 
which, combined with admirable taste, seem 
to defy competition.” 


Goods 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 


Fine Diamond Three-row Crescent, to 
form Brooch, Hair-Pin, or Pendant, £50. ° 


Fine Diamond Star, 
to form Brooch, Pendant, 
or Hair-Pin, £20. 


Fine Diamond _5-stone 
half-hoop Rings, 
from £15 to £200. 


forwarded. to 
the Country 
‘on approval. 


Diamond Three-Swallow Safety Brooch, £5, 


saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per Cent. 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 

A magnificent assortment of Rings, 
Stars, Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &c., com- 
posed of the finest White Diamonds, 
mounted in special and original designs, 
and sold direct to the public at merchants’ 
cash prices. 


GAPPHIRES from Ceylon, 
but with London cutting, mounted 
alone, or with Diamonds, in a great 
variety of ornaments. 


NOVELTIES .—A succession 

of Novelties by the Company’s own 
artists and designers is constantly being 
produced to anticipate the requirements 
of purchasers. 


ASH PRICES. The 
Company, conducting their business 
both in buying and selling for cash, are 
enabled to offer purchasers great ad- 
vantages over the usual credit houses. 
All goods are marked in plain figures for 
cash without discount. 


APPROBATION.— Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired. Cor- 
respondents, not belng customers, should 
send a London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have through this means the advan- 
tage of being supplied direct from an im- 
mense London stock, containing all the 
latest. novelties, and which are not obtain- 
able in provincial towns. 


COLoONrAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made. 


TESTIMONIALS.—The 
numerous recommendations with 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
‘been favoured by customers, is a pleasing 
testimony to the excellence and durability 
of their manufactures. 


OLD JEWELLERY, Dia- 
monds, and Plate taken in exchange 
or bought for cash. 


MEDALS.—Awarded Seven 
“Gold and Prize Medals and the 
Legion of Honour, a special distinction 
conferred on this Firm for the excellence 
of their manufactures, 


CATALOGUE, containing 
thousands of designs, beautifully 
illustrated, sent post-free to all parts of 
the world. 


CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
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From the Painting by W. P. FRITH, A.R.A., Exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, 1889; the property of the Proprietors of “SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., 


Ex-President of the Royal College of 8 eons, Vice-President of the Institute of Chemistry of ¢ @; CG @: b SSe versity, ber of the ¢ ege of Physicians, Professor of 
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resi ; sur ice-Pres 8 . themistry of Great Britain, Chief Medical Officer of Health for Dublin, - Aen 2 2 an’s Green, W., Dublin, reports :— 
pee: nye aee gs oe ist Royal Caleas at urgeons, Treland; Hon. ee Societies of Hygiene, Paris, Bordeaux, and Belgium, Laboratory, Royal College of Surgeons, $ tephen’s Green, W., Dublin pe 
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i : e i ose by Messrs. Lever Brothers, Warrington, 
ee analysed specimens of the “SUNLIGHT SOAP” submitted to me for that purpose by L 1 
and the fae as “ate Hasis prone | I bays prtee :—* * * The points in the composition of this Soap that are most poral od ae a ak pe oo ri 
the large percentage of fatty acids which it contains, and the purity of the materials employed in its preparation. aur aed Se 4 cannon 
PURPOSES, and from my actual experience of it can strongly recommend it. g 
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THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 
The thirtieth annual meeting of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation at Wimbledon was opened on July 8. The University 
of Oxford won the Humphrey Cup, and the Auxiliary forces 
beat the Regulars by 45 points for the trophy. The event of 
the match was the score of Captain Lamb, 40th Regiment, who 
beat the Wimbledon record, making, at the three distances of 
800, 900, and 1000 yards, within five of the highest possible. 

The chief event on the 9th was the shooting at the 200- 
yards range for the Queen’s Prize. Four competitors made 
34 points, and twenty-two others scored 33. 

A strong and variable wind played havoc with the marks- 
men on the 10th, when shooting for the Queen's Prize at the 
500-yards range. There were, however, many excellent scores 
made, two competitors achieving the distinction of scoring the 
highest possible—35. 

There was a decided improvement in the weather on the 
1lth, and the sunshine materially contributed to the social 
attractions of the meeting. Major Frost and the members of 
the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia rifle team had an “ At 
Home” in their camp, which was attended by Lord and Lady 
Wantage, Earl Waldegrave, and several members of the Council 
of the N.R.A. The bronze medal given to the winner of the 
first place among the Queen’s Three Hundred at Wimbledon 
was gained by Private Rippon, 2nd V. B. Essex, with a total 
of 99. Colour-Sergeant Shepherd, 4th Middlesex, was second, 
with 97. For the Martin’s Cup, shot for with Martini-Henry 
rifles at 600 yards, Sergeant McLennan, of Inverness, made a 
highest possible score, and in firing off three tie-shots followed 
with an inner and two bulls, thus winning the cup, Private 
Rennie, 3rd Lanark ; Le Sauvage, of the Guernsey Militia ; 


and Sergeant Willie, 2nd Somerset, coming next with 34 points 
each. 

There was an exceedingly keen competition on the 12th 
for the St. George's Challenge Vase. Ten highest possibles 
were made. Eventually the winner for the year proved to be 
Sergeant Lowson, Lanark. who scored ten bull’s-eyes in suc- 
cession, and took the Vase, Dragon Cup, Gold Jewel, and £30. 
The English Twenty held their annual meeting in the beil tent 
in the evening, the American visitors being present. 

The shooting for the Queen's Prize advanced a further stage 
on the 13th, when the competition for places in the ‘“ Hundred” 
was exceedingly keen. Ultimately the Silver Medal was won 
by Private Wattleworth, 2nd Liverpool, with a total of 205 ; 
Major Heap, 2nd Manchester, being second with 200, and 
Private Rippon, the Bronze Medallist, third, with a similar 
number. The shooting for the Prince of Wales’s Prize was 
competed at the longest range, Private Hayhurst, of the Ist 
Volunteer Battalion Royal Lancashire, being the winner of the 
badge and £100. Lancashire won the China Cup and the 
Belgian Cup. Between five and seven o'clock Lord and Lady 
Wantage held a reception at the Cottage, and the visitors 
included her Royal Highness the Duchess of Teck and Princess 
Victoria of Teck. 

The Bishop of London preached in the Umbrella Tent on 
Sunday, the 14th, to a large and fashionable audience. 

On the 15th the International Challenge Trophy—competed 
for by twenties of Volunteers representing England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales—\was won by England with a score of 
1748; Scotland being second with 1709; Wales third, with 
1681; and Ireland fourth, with 1678. The Lancashire team 
took first prize in the Mullens competition. St. Bartholomew’s 
and St. Thomas's were the only teams that appeared for the 


Tlospitals competition, St. Thomas’s winning by 332 points, 
against 325 scored by their opponents. ‘The weather was 
showery, and there was a strong wind blowing, so that good 
scores were somewhat scarce, 

After a very keen contest on the 16th Sergeant Reid, Ist 
Lanark Engineers, carried off the Queen's Prize at Wimbledon, 
with a total of 281, being one more than the winning score 
of last year, and also one above the total of his nearest com- 
petitor, Major Pearse, 4th Devon. Private Jones, Ist Royal 
Welsh Regiment, came next with 272. The Duke of Cambridge 
inspected the Canadian team in their camp, and addressed a 
few words of welcome to them. 


The Portrait of Mrs. Gladstone on our front page is from 
a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 

In most of the leading thoroughfares of the metropolis on 
July 13 collections were made by ladies and young girls on 
behalf of the Hospital Saturday Fund. 

The competition for the Charles Lucas Medal at the Royal 
Academy of Music was decided on July 13, the prize being 
awarded to Miss Ethel M. Boyce. 

The Lord Mayor opened on July 13 the new schools 
which the Tottenham School Board has erected at Noel 
Park, Wood-green, at a cost of £13,000, for the accommoda- 
tion of 1500 children. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a piece of plate to Mr. 
B. H. Danielssen, master of the German steamship Setes, in 
recognition of his humanity and kindness to the shipwrecked 
crew and passengers of the British steamship Cotopaxi, of 
Liverpool, which stranded in or near Smyth’s Channel (Gulf 
of Trinidad) on or about April 15 last. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTOR OF “LAUTERDALE.” 


I OBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. By 
J J, FOGERTY, Author of “Caterina,” &c. In 3 vols., 
crown 5Vo, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES." 


\HE SEARCH FOR BASIL LYNDHURST. 
By ROSA N.CAREY, Author of “ Not Like Other Girls,” 
In 3 yols., crown 8v0. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASCINATION,” &c. 
DAST FORGIVENESS? By Indy 


MARGARET MAJENDIE, Author of “ Precautions,” &c. 
In 2 yols., crown 8vo. 


Sce md Edition now ready at all Libraries, 
In 83 yols., crown 8vo. 
MARIE CORELLIV’S NEW ROMANCE, 


A BDATH : The Story of a Dead Self. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 
PRINCE RODERICK. By JAMES 


BRINSLEY-RICHARDS, Author of “Seven Years at 
Eton,” &e. In3 vols. own BYO. 
RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington-street. 


&e. 


NEW AND POPULAR OVELS 
a PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BLACKETT. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author 
of “The Wooing 0't,” 38," &e.. 3 vols, 

A POOR GENTLEM By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author 
of “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 

HILARY ST. JOHN. By M A. PRICE, Author of 
“A Rustic Maid,” &c. 2 vols. 

WITH EVERYTHING AGAINST HER, By Colonel 
CUTHBERT LARKING, Author of “Bandobast and 
Khabar.” 3 vols. 

IRIS DACRE. By ALICE MANGOLD DIEHL, 
Author of * The Garden of Eden,” &e. 2 vols. 

DEVERIL’S DIAMOND. By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of “ Paston Carew.” &c. 3 vols. 

Hurst and BLackrrt, Limited, 13, Great Marlhorough-st. 


A NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers, for Hanging, 24in. by 18in., 6d.; or on Linen 
Varnished, 1s, 6d. ; post-free, 


\7HAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 


Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty 
Cases of Accident and Sudden Illness common to Children. 
It providesagainst :—Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, 
Burns, Child-crowing, Choking, Convulsions, Croup, 
Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose-Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, 
Stings, Substances in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing 
Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds. 

J. Erps and Co,, 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


and 


Price 23. 6d., post-free, 


ISEASES OF THE SPLEEN AND THEIR 
REMEDIES CLINICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
J. Epps and Oo., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


Price 1s., post-free, 


NDIGESTION: ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 
By JOHN H, CLARKE, M.D. 
J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-strect. 


(THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
- FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the original 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions. 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World, Price 3d.; in envelope, 43d. Address, Eprror, 
49, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C, 


Eleventh Edition, 1s. ; post-free, 12 stamps, 


‘HE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 


or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER. Published by E. MIuus, 21, Claverton- 


st.,5.W. “ Everybody should read this little book.”—Scotsman, 


A T HOME and ABROAD.—Accidents of all 
-&. kinds insured against by the RATLWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, Hon, Evelya 


Ashley, Chairman. Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation 
already paid, £2,500,000, Moderate Premiums, favourable con- 
ditions, new c sions. Promptand Liberal Settlement of 


Claims. West-End Office: 8, Grand Hotel-Buildings, W.C. Head 
Office, 64,Cornhill, 1.C.—WiLiiam J, VIAN, Secretary. 


ITERARY ASSISTANT AND LIBRARIAN. 


_ Required in the neighbourhood of Edmonton, the Daily 
Services of a Gentleman of liberal education. He must read 
French fluently, he a careful Arithmetician, and a good 
Correspondent. Commencing Salary, £120 to £150. Full par- 
ticulars, in confidence, of previous engagements, to 

F. 8S. 8., Burr's Library, Stoke Newington, N. 


A DELIGHTFUL CUP. 


: Exhilarating, Convenient, Digestive, 
DISTIL’ Refreshing, Fragrant, Economical. 


COFFEE t a of 
Towers y 
over 2 
all 
1/- ; 
Bottle FR - 2 
equals us 
one 
‘A 
pound. , “Distil” Coffee is a concentrated 
Extract in which the fine flavours, true 
aroma, and stimulating properties—-so 
valuable in freshly-roasted Coffee 
Sl. Berries—are preserved and permunent- 
Paul's ly retained, providing a superb article 
+60 ft. of diet. 
A Boon to Coffee Consumers. 
sees Purity Guaranteed. 


6d., 1s., and 2s. per Bottle. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
637 If you like a Superb Coffee, ask 
your Grocer for it. 

Ifany difficulty in obtaining 
it, the Proprietors will forward 
a Shilling Bottle, Free, on 
receipt of 12 Stamps. 


BEARE, GOSNELL, & FRY, 
31, Southwark-street, London. 


202 ft. 


Sin JOHN BENNETT, 


LIMITED, 
Watch & Clock Manufacturers. 


L25 —The “SIR JOHN.” A 
® STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS }PLATE 


HALF-CHRONOMETER _WATCH, accurately timed for all 
climates. Jewelled in thirteen actions. In massive le carat 
case, With Monogram richly emblazoned, Free and safe per 
post._Sir JOHN BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, London, 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned for Nobiemen, Gentle- 


men, and others. 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells, 


In oak or mahogany. With bracket and shield, Three 
Guineas cxtra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. 


x 
£5 5s SILVER KEYLESS 
. r ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. A fine 
j-plate English Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, 
crystal glass. The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED, 
Air, damp, and dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 


L1O —In return for £10 NOTE, 
z free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight, 


FOR 80s. a strong WEDDING RING 


of GUENEA GOLD and an 18-carat KEEPER, forwarded 
by return of post, on receipt of size and cash at 
65, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post-free, 


EVERY KIND OF JEWELLERY. 


LADIES' GOLD NECKLETS, GUARDS, and ALBERT 
CHAINS, from £2. 

GOLD BROOCHES and EARRINGS, from £1. 

GENTLEMEN’S GOLD ALBERT CHAINS, in all patterns 


and qualities, from £2. 
GENTLEMEN'S DIAMOND and SIGNET RINGS. 


GENTLEMEN'S LINKS, SOLITAIRES, STUDS, &c. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS,&J EWELLERY 


, _ promptly and skilfully repaired, Estimates given, 
including carriage, 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 
65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, E.C 


[HE NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREET. 
THE SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 


NINE till SEVEN, 
Admission, Is. 


REY HAIR.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR DYE 


produces a light or dark colour instantaneously ; 33. 6d. ; 
by post, 50 stamps.—Of Chemists ; or from 
ALEX. ROSS, 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C, 


HOLLowAy's PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and howels. The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


EXTRACT FROM 


PRIVATE LETTER. 


° = 
“The Infant was 2 
very delicate ; our 
medical adviser or- 
dered 


Theresult in ashort 


your food, 


time was wonder- 
ful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and 
Sat, and is now in 
a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, ‘the 


flower of the flock.” 


COLD MEDAL AWARDED 
INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH EXHIBITION! 


INFANTS. CHILDREN, 
AND INVALIDS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST). 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 

t up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
cease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping” ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. ‘2 » 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus : 
JAMES EPPS and co., 
Homceopathic Chemists, London. 


——‘‘Here is my bed.” 


“Sleep give thee all his rest.” 
MIDSUMMER Nigiut’s DREAM. 


This invention is very strong and Simple : 
it can be easily taken to pieces and put. to- 
gether again ; it packs into a small compass ; 
weight, 12lb. The canvas is in one piece, 
which is stretched on to a frame, thus forming 
an easy, pliable Bed. Made in several sizes 
for children of all ages. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Litd., 


2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Of all Wine ond Spirit Merchants. 


JARVIS’ PATENT ‘ SAFETY” 
LOCKING- BAR HAMMOCK - CHAIR. 


The only really safe Chair in the 
Market, Back rest cannot possi, 
bly slip, very strong, will out- 
fast three ordinary-make ham- 
mock - chairs. Suitable for 
garden, steamer, house-boat. 
seastde, or forindoor use ; made 
in canvas, reps, tapestry, 
moquette, or plush, 

Ask your Upholsterer for it. 

For Export, 3 dozen pack in 
space 4ft, lin. by 3ft. 8in. by 
2 ft. 


Wholesale and Export, M, JARVIS, Wholesale Cabinet Maker, 
62, GREAT EASTERN-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE “LILIPUT” 


S EGD, = 


Bw of Tifteen = 
Price 16s 6 ¢.—with soft Leather Case & Cord 


The “LILIPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Ficld and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly-inyented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the * LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &¢. 50,000 in use ail 
over Europe. ‘Thousands of best testimonials. * 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand. 
=. 


EZRAUSS & CoO., 
60, HAYMARKET, 8.W. 
Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


BBEY, WILLIS, and CO., Wine Merchants. 

_The “CLAUDE BAYARD” Champagne is a Wine of 
the highest quality, and will bear comparison with the most 
costly brands; the present price of the 1884 Onvce dry 1s 548, 
per dozen. The Wine can be had direct from Reims; or from 
the stoeks of the Sole Agents, ABBEY, WILLIS, and Co., 
32, Great Tower-street, B.C. 


}4Y FEVER (CURED BY 
R, DUNBAR'S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Oatarrh Smelling-Bottle, 


AUKARAM. H4Y FEVER. 
AUKARAM. ; HY FEVER. 
AUKARAM. HAY FEVER. 


[* inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 

will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour, Sold by all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a Bottle, Address, Dr.Dunbar, 
cure of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., E.C, 


EATING’S POWDER.—Kills bugs, moths, 

fleas, and all insects (perfectly unrivalled), Harmless 

to everything but insects, Tins,6d.and1s. Ask for “ Keating's 
Powder” and insist upon having it. 


“Retained wen 


all other Foods are 
rejected. It is in- 
valuable.”—London 
Medical Record. 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 

Is Sold in Tins, at 

Is. 6d., 2s.-6d,, and 


everywhere. 
Trade supplied by 
all wholesale houses. 


5s., by Chemists, &e., - 
The: 


M,?. tf GA Re. *O, 


For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, chara and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality bas a tropical 
vegetation, yef the summer heat is always tempered hy the 
sea-breezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand ; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-haths; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in_ England. ? 

Monaco is the only sea-hathing town on the Mediterranen, 
coast which offers to its yisitors the same amusements as Ute 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Thenatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &e. x ? 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief im cases Of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health, i 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
onaccount of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
clegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe; in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 


only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 
Nice. 


' TORPID LIVER 


CA RT ERS| Positively cured by 


these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. <A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Ta te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. 
They regulate- the 
JBowels and prevent 
Constipa ion aua Files. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grip» cr purge, but by the'r gentle 
action please all who use them, Wstablished 
‘1856, Standard Pill of the United States. In 
‘phials at 1s. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 
| fe lustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
16, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS. 


GOLDS 


MITHS ALLIANCE, LIMIT 


Gate A.B, SavoRY and sons) 11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, INDUSTRIAL COURT, No. 120, BRITISH SECTION. 


4 3 SPRAY BROOCH, 
Set with Fine Pearls, in Morocco Case, £4 5s, 


FINE GOLD “SWALLOW” BROOCH, 
Set with Fine Pearls, £2 5s. 


14s, 


FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER INITIAL 
BRACE 


£4 15s. Any letter to order the same price. 


SCARF-PIN, £15, 


Set with Pearls, 


TINE PEARL & BRILLIANTS 
With Brilliant Centre, £19 10s, 


FINE GOLD NECKLET, 
Set throughout with Choice Pearls, £15, 
Other sizes at £10 and £12 5s. 
PENDANTS, en suite, £6 15s., £9 10s., £15 15s. 


FINE BRILLIANT 
DIAMOND SOLITAIRE 
BARRINGS, from 
£12 to £400 per pair. 


BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
RINGS, of the finest quality, 
from £7 to £300. 


ADVICH TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 


KROPP © RAZOR 


WARRANTED PERFECT, 


SOOTHING SYRUP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


treatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation ; will allay ALL 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle, ds. 6d.; Iyory Handle, 7s. 6d. Frem all Dealers. 


THE CELEBRATED PITLOCHRY 
are SUPPLIED DIRECT from 


our own ‘Tweed Mills, thus 
gentlemen are SAVED all 


TWEEDS intermediate PROFITS 


For WALKING, TOURIST, & BUSINESS SUITS, &c. 

They are UNEQUALLED for ty of Design, Hard 

Wearing Qualities, aud Value, PAT S sent POST-FREE, 
These goods are sure to give satisfaction, 


Ladies’ Costume TWEEDS. Charming shades. Drape gracefully. 
A. & J. MACNAUGHTON, PITLOCHRY, N.B. 


fay Visitors to the Highlands should not fail to see our Stock- 


SAFETY STOVES. 


NOTICE.—A MARVELLOUS INVENTION. 
DEFRIES 

., SAFETY OIL STOVES AND KITCHENERS., 

) Guaranteed to Burn without SMELL or SMOKE. 

INVALUABLE to SMALL and LARGE HOUSEKEEPERS. 

A BOON TO WAC EEE S NEERING 

Tne “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” states:— 


PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle. 


DEFRIES 


ij—} 


CARR’S PATENT Stamped 'g 
LADDER TAPES. 


This was how they used to spend . 
their Saturday afternoons until they tried 


, #3 “We must certainly testify to the accuracy of all that ‘is 
AUTION Other and inferior makes of WOVEN LADDER WEBS are now being sold, The ORIGINAL ae stated in Iayour of the DEBRIES SAFETY O1L STOVES, 
1 and BEST has the name CARR'S stamped on ONE cross-strap in eyery yard. % having seen large joints roasted and pastry baked simul- 


taneously with one Stove, in a-couple of hours, and haying 
tasted the food. There is not the remotest soupcon of smoke 
or smell emitted from the Stoves, and their combustion being 
so perfect, the whole of the heat generated 
is utilised. The public have but to know 
of this Stove to be perfectly indifferent to 
the price of coals,” 

The “LADY’S PICTORIAL” 

states: 

“Tt is adapted for all kinds of cooking— 
roasting, grilling, baking, boiling, &e. 
Its bulk is small; its cost nominal; its 
powers diversified and complete: The 
DEFRIES SAFETY OIL STOVES are 
destined to be the Cooking Stoves of the 
immediate future.” 


DEFRIES 
SAFETY OIL STOVES AND 
KITCHENERS, 


For every Description of Cooking and 
Heating. 

Defries Stove Oil, in 10 gallon drums, 
8d. per gallon. 
KITCHENER No. 8 will cook a dinner 
for 16 persons in 2 hours. 


Ask for GC ARR’S STAMPED LADDER WEBS, and see that ‘the name is there. 


KITCHENER No. 6.—Fitled with Hnamelled Iron Drip-pan, 
To be used with one second size Stove having one flame. 
Size of Oven above grid 13}in. deep, 10in. wide, 73 in. high (above grid). 
PRICE Kitchener and Stand, made in Enamel Black Jron, requiring no cleaning, 37s. 
Stove, 21s. Od.; 9in. Steamer and Four Cookers, 138. 64.5 9 in. Saucepan, 2s. 6d. f 
This Kitchener will roast a large joint, steam Three Courses, Two Vegetables, and heat Half-a-gallon of Water 
for washing up, prepare sauces, &c., simultaneously in Two Hours. Suitable fora family of four to eight peeple. 
FROM MOST IRONMONGERS, AND FROM 
THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
LONDON—43 and 44, Holborn-viaduct. BIRMINGHAM DEPOT—58, New-street. 
GLASGOW DEPOT—220, Ingram-street. DUBLIN DEPOT—21 and 22, Bachelor’s-walk. 
SPECIAL AGENTS—HERSEY BROTHERS, 70, Oxford-street, W. 


ee a 
HIERATICA — THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER OF THE PRIESTS. 
N 


OW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 


ke | E RAT | CA — A Parchment Paper at moderate price. 
Hard and Smooth, delightful to write upon. 
bl | E RAT! C _— For Private Correspondence. Five Quires, Note size, Is, 
Court Envelopes. 1s. per 100. 
‘aa | E RAT | CA ___ Thin for Foreign Correspondence, Ruled. 5 Quires, 1s. Envelopes, Is. 100. 
For Sermons, Ruled or Plain. Five Quires, 1s. 6d. 
= Each Sheet bears the Water-mark “ Hieratica.” Reject Initations, 
H | ERAT | CA —— Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ Hieratica”; or send stamps to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 
H | E RAT | CA ae Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 
«¢ EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” 


“Don’t put off till to-morrow the duties of to-day,” Buy a cake of Sapolio at once, and 
clean your house. . Cleans Paint, Marble, Oil-cloths, Metals, Bath-tubs, Kitchen Utensils, 
Lavatories. Useful all over the house for all cleaning except laundry. Sample (fuli size 
cako) sent post-free on receipt of 3}d. jn stamps by 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SON’S COMPANY, 47, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 


6d.5 Second size 


WONDROUSLY FINE 


| GICs De HAAN) 


Sole Consignee, David Challen, London. 
= 


Visitors to Paris Exhibition should not fail to inspect Exhibit of Biscuits de Haan, Dutch section. 


THE MEXICAN |“THE DUCHESS” 


THOMAS’S PATENT) 


Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED 
HAIR RENEWER 1 Spree ona gats-| COLD MEDALS Hy 
: r the yi styl 
Prevents the Hair from falling off. atin the eg forme sent ters 8, eh ane 
bg see ee or White Hair to its ORrarman nently ee by a series of —_— OBTAINABLE 
JOLOUR, nurrow whalebones — placed E 
bgp Paes ai perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant diagonally across the an. DELICIOUS EVERY WHERE, 
dq . gradually curving in, and con- oF 
Is Nora dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, raoticig the ¢ ret at the FLAVOUR, FOR 
or even white linen. bottom of the busk, whereby —. ee li ir 
Should be in every house where a Hair RENEWER the size of the figure is reduced, aE 
is needed. the outline improved, a per- MOST DELICATE 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. $4. b thehionabie and clegant ap. | NUTRITIOUS. CHILDREN 
NOTICE, pearance secured. “ae AND Z 
eS OTICE 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RUNEWER may now be spe si elgg igi aw Heated ea 
O} q AD ENEWE 5 y bi 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN YOUNG, CARTER, g OVERALL, NO DIGESTIVE mene 
DrvG Oo,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 117 & 118, WOOD-STREET. EFFORT. SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. DIGESTION. 
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UMBRELLAS. 


M.4 9% & CS 
/ LIMITED” \ 


> = — in enna al | 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have | 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 


— Reethams 
a eplycerine 
Cyeumler 


Ts the most perfect Emollient Milk for 


PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


It soon renders it Sort, SMooTH, and WHITE; entirely 
removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., 
and preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER _ 
more effectually than any other preparation. 
lio Lady who values her complexion should ever be 
without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING, 
BEWARE or INJURIOUS IMITATIONS, | 
“BEETHAM"” is the only genuine. 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHB EMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE, 


= d or plaim, in les r- 
H by Parcel Post; 

= , 29, Edghaston- et, 
= Birmingham. 
= Wholesale Manu- 
z facturer.» Illus- 
z trated Catalogue 
5 Free 


Pxocks 
Yorous Vasher 
WE | 


Pawns Straws 


Spraras Sarirealanmoage 
ASH 
for and | 
See Wat you sek 


cocks 


Porous PLASietS Ee 


CORPULENCY. . 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and | 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi- vation dietary, || 
&e, “Sunday Times” “Mr. Russell's aim is to, 
eradicate, to ewre the d se, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he! | 
preseribes does not lower but builds up and tones the >| 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). {| 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, : 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


i 
THe BEST REMEDY ror INDIGESTION.’ 
scsiiay = : ~ i +| 
SERIA Z 
Ps < 
FE = 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as @ simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. . 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


** Croydon, 1885. 

“Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, I am happy to say that ve 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using. Norton's Pills, 
and confidently’ recommend them to all 
suffering from the same. 
ae “ J. WILKINSON.” 


SPEARMA 


| factured for Gentlemen's suits and Boys’ hard wear, pric 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines, _ 
SoLD EVERYWHERE, price 1s, 1jd., 2s, 9d., and 11s, 


LIGHT 


BROWN CODLIVEROIL 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Univ ersal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 


“T consider Dr. DE JoNGH’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 


| Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 


and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King's College. 
“Dr. DE JonGu's Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the 

rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“The value of Dk. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod- 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 
the world of medicine.” : 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, 
“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, DR. De JONGH’s Light-Brown Oil possesses 
greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod-Liver 
Oil with which I am acquainted.” 


=n sortant de scéne, j'ai souventlecceur . . . al'envers; 
ic prenais des medecines, effet: une horrible grimace ?}.; 
otre Eau d'Ambert scule me le remet + Vendroit.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s,; by all Chemists and Druggists, 
Sole Consignees—-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 


EAU D'AMBERT is the great French remedy for 
INDIGESTION, SPASMS, DYSPEPSIA, BILIOUS HEADACHES, 
and all ABDOMINAL PAINS. 

Zady Constance Howard writes :—* [have great 
pleasure in testifying to the excellence of KAU D'AMBERT 
for indigestion, No one should be without it, its effvcts are 


LATE ABRAHAM, 


As supplied to. the 


ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIPS, 


THE MILITARY, 
&c., &c. 


marvellous.” 

TO LADIES.-—in cases of irregularity, two desrert- 
spoonfuls in half a tumbler of hot wa and sugar, will he 
found thoroughly effective. — Price 1s a every- 
where ; or Rau d’Ambert Co., 32, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


YOU ARE NOT SAFE WITHOUT IT. 


J 


USE 
Fete: Yo 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


C:.0 Os 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
The New are weak.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 
PRICE LIST Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 25 Full-page 
Tilustrations by the Author, price 18s., 
b IGSTICKING OR HOGHUNTING: A 
Is sent y Complete Aceount for Sportsmen, and Othe By 
S. B. y 


Captain R. 8. § ADEN-POWELEL, 18th Hus 
Milit. Sec., South Africa, Author of “ Reconna 
Scouting,” “ Cavalry Instruction,” &e, 
HARRISON und Sons, 59, Pall-mall, 
Booksellers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


Return Post. 


OZODONT, the Fragrant Liquid Dentifriec, is a 
botanical preparation of wondrous efficacy in Preserving 
and Beautifying the Teeth, Rescuing them from Decay, and 
rendering them as White as Alabaster. It is a Toilet Luxury 
of which all should ayail themselyes, The unpleasant odour 
communicated to the breath by catarrh, bad teeth, &e., is 
entirely obviated by this fragrant and salutary antiseptic, 
Price 2s. 6d. Sold everywhere, 


The “TOURIST,” 4}in. high closed, 21.3 Wimbledon “SHOT SPOTTER” (Regd.). 21s. 5 JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


“UNIVERSAL,” 4}in., 658.3; MILITARY STAFF, 5tin., finest quality, 115s. 


By 


y Royal 
Special 


a cas Appointment. 


N’S SERGES 
s 
FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
No Articleavoven for Ladies’ Dresses equals SPEARMAN'S 


Se are woven in ROYAL NAVY 
variety of 


fe © 


Nn 
rice “9 
the yard. For Childr wear, either 


are most useful. Very excellent qualitie 


from 2s, lid. the yard. Pray send for patterns direct to 
SPEARMAN’S, PLYMOUTH, who cut any length and supply 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and Families themselves. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


N.B.—By special arrangements; made ‘to suit the require- 
of our large trade, we are enabled to prepay the 
Is in Great Britain and Ireland, 


Export | 


~MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


«TEN CUIN 


‘SENT: CARRIAGES PAIDN 


“ 


TRAVELLING. 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 
very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s. ; with Silver 
-and Ivory Fittings, 105s., 
The best value ever offered. 


| FOR GENTLEMEN, 


in Morocco, or in Hide 
Leather,Gladstone pattern, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s., 
84s., 105s. 

A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for. Ladies. and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas. 

GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


~— PARKINS. 
ano GOTTO. 


AC 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
] t 
CauTion.—Ths 
Genuine only is 
signed Jy 
Bury & Bre 
All Perfumers & 
T O oth Chemists, 1s. 6d. 
and 2s, 6d. Pots. 
SIxTY 
a as e 
IN USE. 
How speedil id scle of the 
body aad sre forces AR ei darn By. ‘simply: wearing 
HARNESS ELECTROPATAIC BELT 
they would not lose a moment in procuring one, It 
cures alinost all disorders of the Nerves, Stomach, 
Liver, and Midmneys, Those who have 
any doubt as to its remarkable Properties for 
Restoring Health to the debilitated constitution, 
should write at once for book of testimonials, or call 
and examine the originals at the Institute of the 
MEDICAL BAPTERY Co., Limited, 
52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
Advice free of charge, personally or by letter. 
WRITE FOR A BELT TO-DAY 
before you forget it. : 
ED. PINA U D 
d 
PARIS, 37,B‘deStrasbourg 
3 
8 Celebrated Perfumes 
: Violet of Parma | Theodcra 
Ixora Breonl Aida 
‘9 QUININE WATER 
‘The world renowned hair 
a tonic; prevents the hair from 
falling off. 
ee 
| 'SIXORA SOAP 
All PINAUD The best soap known. 
ee See 
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